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PRACTICAL DISTRIBUTION 
COST ANALYSIS 


By DONALD R. LONGMAN, Director of Marketing Research, 
The Atlantic Refining Company, and 


MICHAEL SCHIFF, Professor of Accounting, i 
New York University Graduate School of Business Administration xs 


This new book is designed for use as a basic text for courses in distribution cost 
analysis or accounting, and for supplementary use in advanced accounting or 
marketing seminars. It will provide a long needed reference work and professional 
aid for accountants, market research men, auditing firms, sales executives, lawyers, 
and business libraries. 


The authors have presented in simple and understandable terms a practical 7 
method of distribution cost analysis. The material is fully illustrated and complete 7m 
with forms. The entire work of distribution cost analysis for a wholesaler and for a 
manufacturer is shown from beginning to end. The principles which are essential 
to this work are emphasized and may be readily adapted to all kinds of business 
concerns. The procedures described are flexible, easy to understand, and adaptable 
to any situation. A concrete, but simple, practice set is included at the end of the 
book and a solution will be provided. This text may be taught successfully by 
teachers with a minimum of background in this field. 


The great amount of advance interest in this new book from both accounting and 
marketing circles indicates the need for a thorough, up-to-date treatment of this 
rapidly developing field. This text is a pioneer in its field and may well establish 
distribution cost analysis (1) as a field of study, (2) as a phase of business operations 
in control of costs, and (3) in policy formulation. 


The book reflects the extensive experience of the authors in marketing, as well as 
accounting, and shows clearly the marketing policies affected by distribution cost 
work. 


THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING is published in January, April, July and October at 73 Main Street, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Subscription rates: domestic, $6 per year; foreign, $7 per year. 
Entered as second class matter under the Act of March 3, 1879 at the postoffice at Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Starting Its 
SECOND Quarter-Century 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S 


SURVEY of BUYING POWER 


The May 10, 1955 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT-—the 26th An- 
nual Edition of the SURVEY of BUYING POWER-—is now being 
printed. More than 800 pages of the most widely accepted basic market 
data available anywhere*—population, effective buying income, sales 
. . . for the nation, regions, states, metropolitan areas, counties, cities 

. and for Canada, its provinces, metropolitan areas, counties and 
cities. Also county by county industrial potential data for 19 basic in- 
dustries. 


PLUS These New Features 


@ Breakdowns for Cities of consumer @ Retail Sales growth trends since 
spending units by income groups. 1948, for counties. 
: @ Change in number of occupied 
@ Average Income per Consumer dwellings ‘55 over ‘54, with ‘54 lumber, 
Spending Unit, for counties and cities. building, Hardware sales, all counties. 
@ Distort Maps showing county impor- 
@ Population growth trends since 1950, tance in state income picture, and city 
for counties. importance in county income picture. 


* Studies by SM circulation department and Market Statistics in- 
dicate more than $200 Billion of Sales Quotas and Advertising 
Appropriations will be based on the 1955 Survey of Buying Power. 


Order Your Copies Now 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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ELEMENTS OF MARKETING, 5th Edition 


by PAUL D. CONVERSE and HARVEY W. HUEGY with ROBERT V. MITCHELL, all of University of Illinois 


A complete, up-to-date marketing text, practical in approach, Elements of 
Marketing, 5th Edition, covers both problems and techniques. The most 
popular text in the field, it presents the newest terms, the latest techniques, 
the most recent court rulings, in simple, easy-to-understand language. 


968 pages 6”xQ” Published 1952 


PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING (New) 


by PHILIP WARD BURTON, Syracuse University 


_. This new text is written in a down-to-earth style that makes for good read- 
ability. It covers all areas of advertising: media, creative work, production, 
research, and social and economic aspects. Much of the material has never 

‘been included in a textbook before. The discussion of the agency in rela- 

tion to the client’s advertising department, for example, is full of new ma- 
terial. The book also devotes much attention to the retail field and to 
budgeting. Illustrations of actual advertising practice are drawn almost 
exclusively from advertising of the past five years. 


608 pages 6”xQ” Illustrations - Spring, 1955 


READINGS IN MARKETING 


by J. H. WESTING, University of Wisconsin 


This is a compilation, by Professor Westing, of 53 timely articles written 
by some of the nation’s leading spokesmen on marketing. Practically all 
aspects and points of view are represented in this stimulating and provoca- 
tive text. All of the readings are accompanied by explanatory material to 
stimulate student discussion. 


322 pages 55%"x 834" + Published 1953 


For approval copies unile 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70.FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11.N.Y. 
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National ‘Conference 


fume 15, 16, 17, 1955 


Comments from persons given a preview of the 
conference program — 


. One of the best I have seen, and I am sure it will result 
in high interest and attendance.” 


. C. E. Skinner, Gulf Oil Corp. 


.. timely, thought-provoking, balanced.” 
...- Charles W. Smith, McKinsey & Co. 


“,.. an outstanding job ... a lot of fresh thinking ... 
... R. J. Eggert, Ford Motor Company 


... Congratulations on developing a very fine pro 
Steuart Henderson Britt; Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


“,.. Someone has done a very excellent job ...” 
. F. W. Mansfield, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


“... One of the best conference programs I’ve ever seen for 
AMA. important, and program well inte- 
grated . ...H.L. Stier, National Canners Assoc, 


. The tentative programme lineup looks wonderful ... 
appears to represent a sure-fire drawing card ...” 
... T. W. Kober, President, Toronto Chapter AMA 


“,.. Somewhat different than past programs, but I think the 
differences are — 


. H. W. Huegy, Univ. of Illinois 


‘... avery full program, — one of interest to all marketers.” 
... L. F. Church, Emery Industries, Inc. 


\ 
Plan now to attend! 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 
SURVEY METHODS 
ECONOMICS 


Edited with an Introduction by : 
LAWRENCE R. KLEIN 


Surveys of consumers provide the only way of investigating certain im- 
portant, controversial economic issues. In this book results of consumer surveys 
are analyzed in such a way as to yield new, quantitative findings on factors in- 
fluencing spending and saving. One significant conclusion: Purchases of durable 
goods are influenced by the attitudes and expectations of the consumer as well 
as by his income and assets. 

The book consists of a series of studies undertaken by the Economic Be- . 
havior Program of the Survey Research Center, part of the Institute for Social y 
Research at the University of Michigan. The work of this program has been 
considered so important that the Federal Reserve Board, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, and many large busi- 
ness firms have made substantial financial contributions to it; periodicals such as 
Business Week, U.S. News, and Fortune regularly report the results of the work. 


Features of the essays 


* conceptual problems of defining the consuming unit and the 
accounting framework that measures the result of consumer eco- 
nomic behavior 


* analysis of consumers’ decisions in terms of both economic | 
and psychological variables 


+ statistics showing multivariate relations connecting many vari- 


ables simultaneously, including significant psychological and 
sociological ones 


- analysis of expenditures on durables and amounts saved by 
consumers 


* survey methods in business-cycle research 
$5.00 
At your bookstore, or order from 


Ch Columbia University Press 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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qualified research men who recognize 
competence in market research 
organizations use and continue to use 


HOME TESTING 


INSTITUTE 


Most of these companies use only Home Test- 
ing Institute among all research organizations 
in the mail consumer panel field. 


You may not yet have had an opportunity to 
learn about Home Testing Institute. After all, 


Home Testing Institute is less than two years 
old. 


But if you use mail consumer panels or would 
like to know more about them, you should call 
or write for more information. 


Home Testing Institute is an independent 
Market Research company. It is not affiliated 
with any other organization. 


Through its national mail panel of 12,000 fam- 
ilies (5,000 cross-section), Home Testing In- 
stitute conducts Product Tests, Market and 
Opinion Surveys. 


Home Testing Institute is owned and operated 
by Henry Brenner, formerly Director of Mar- 
ket Research of Standard Brands, member of 
the Research Committee of the Association of 
National Advertisers (ANA), and chairman 
of the Advisory Council of Market Research 


Directors of the National Industrial Confer- 


ence Board. 


For additional information, call or write Henry Brenner 


PARTIAL LIST OF CLIENTS: 
Campbell Soup Co. 
Phillip Morris © 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
General Foods 

Sylvania Electric 

Foote, Cone & Belding wn. y. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt ww. y.) 
Young & Rubicam ww. y.) 
J.Walter Thompson ww. 
McCall's 


HOME TESTING INSTITUTE 


221 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. CIrcle 6-9329 
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A Thoroughly Revised New Fourth Edition of: 


RETAILING: Principles and Methods 


By Delbert J. Duncan, University of Colorado, and 
Charles F. Phillips, Bates College 


Retailing: Principles and Methods by Duncan and Phillips has been adopted in 
more colleges and universities, taught by more instructors in retailing, and studied 
by more students than any other textbook ever published in this field. The Third 
Edition alone was adopted by more than goo colleges and universities. In the prepa- 
ration of the new Fourth Edition the basic plan of the previous editions has been 
continued while reflecting the most recent developments in retailing practice. In 
the new edition, the authors have expanded the introductory material, explaining 
in greater detail the opportunities in retailing and providing the student with more 
practical help in preparing himself for a successful career in retailing. Much more 
attention has been given to the development of shopping centers, to discount 
houses, and current fair trade practices. Many new illustrations have been added. 
This new edition has been thoroughly revised, rewritten, reset, and brought com- 


pletely up to date. A thoroughly revised and improved Teacher’s Manual is 
available. 


A Completely Revised and Up-to-Date New Edition of: 
SALESMANSHIP: Principles and Methods 


By Carlton A. Pederson, Stanford University, and 
Milburn D. Wright, San Jose State College 


This popular and widely used text, adopted by more than 140 colleges and uni- 
versities in its first edition, has now been thoroughly rewritten to include the latest 
and most effective proven sales techniques and methods. While the over-all point 
of view of the service type of selling in which the welfare of the buyer is paramount 
has been retained, greater emphasis has been placed on practical. how-to-do-it 
methods, including those practiced in more than eighty leading cuxspanies and 
corporations. Four new chapters, new illustrative material throughout, tighter 
organization, introduction of the latest facts, figures, and data, and thorough re- 
vision and strengthening of every chapter in the book have greatly. improved this 
well-known text. Available with it are a completely revised and expanded 
Teacher’s Manual and an improved Manual of Objective Test Questions. 


Sponsored by the American Marketing Association 


MARKETING CHANNELS THEORY IN MARKETING 

For Manufactured Products Edited by Reavis Cox, University of 
Pennsylvania and WroE ALDERSON 

Edited by Ricnarp M. CLewett, 

Northwestern University Alderson & Sessions, Inc. 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. - HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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DIRECTORS 
ROOM 


The gentlemen 
in the 

Board Room 
are not 

to be bored 


Top management’s insistence on facts-for- 
action spreads far and wide these days. 
Facts-for-action in plant operation—and, 
facts-for-action in sales decision. 

Selling Research delivers facts-for-ac- 
tion, on the fastest schedule known! 

Specify the product lines to be checked. 
Your Selling Research store audit is tailor 
made. Specify the cities to be checked. Sell- 
ing Research maintains store audit panels 
in 176 key American markets, 12 Canadian 
—or creates panels in any other city you 
name. 

Designate your type and size of stores. In 
the United States alone, Selling Research 
has ready entree to 7,380 key stores. 

Stipulate your delivery. Within 7 days 
of receipt of your order, field work begins. 
As many as 430 auditors simultaneously 
procure your data. Traveling supervisors 
check it, on the spot; regional supervisors 
double-check it, through continuous veri- 
fication of audit calls and procedures. 
Within 10 days of completion of field 


work, the validated report is in your 
hands! 


96 Linerty Street, New York 6, N.Y. Sal ng Research Inc. 


Validated, tailor made, in any city you 
name: the difference is Selling Research. 
Armed with this kind of information, you 
know the score, from scratch. Programs 
that fall short, you modify—before it’s too 
late. Strategies that are correct, you sup- 
port to the hilt. Most important, in asking 
management for the wherewithal, you have 
—at all times—the whywithal. 

£' ouldn’t you, now, get the full story on 
full-fledged store audit? In a single test, or 
on a continuing basis, Selling Research 
may well fill a critical need in your chain 
of command. It does—for top research di- 
rectors, nationwide! 


Your FASTEST reports on merchandise 
movement come from Selling Research 


GROCERY APPLIANCE CONFECTIONERY 
DRUG SOFT GOODS STATIONERY 
LIQUOR HARDWARE VARIETY 
JEWELRY AUTOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT 
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PRINCIPLES of MARKETING—5th Edition 


HAROLD H. MAYNARD and THEODORE N. BECKMAN; Revised by THEODORE N. 
BECKMAN with WILLIAM R. DAVIDSON—all of The Ohio State University 


This highly successful standard textbook stresses principles of marketing and 
presents a clear-cut picture of the day-to-day operations of our marketing sys- 
tem. From a functional and consumer viewpoint, it thoroughly analyzes market- 
ing institutions, policies, and practices. 


Book covers every pertinent phase of marketing as a field of economic study, 
helping the student to understand the many controversial questions arising out 
of marketing functions in a world of comparative economic systems. 


34 ills., tables; 792 pp. 


“No small part of the success of the text lies in the style of writing and the 
ease with which one may follow and outline the material. The authors have 
@ achieved their objective oj; helping the student ‘develop a cast of mind and 
int of view prerequisite to a true understanding of the subject.’ ”—JOUR- 
AL OF MARKETING 


MARKETING of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


MAX E. BRUNK and L. B. DARRAH—both of New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


= published. Designed for use in college courses, this book builds a —— 
nowledge of the mechanics of marketing farm products on a clear understand- 
ing of the economics of production and consumption. 


Throughout, it concentrates on those problems which are of direct interest to 
the student of agricultural marketing. He is shown how the present system op- 
erates, why it operates as it does, and how it may be improved. Written in a 
clear style, the book is amply documented with illustrative data. 


129 ills., tables; 419 pp. 


“This is a splendid book and one that should be well received.”—S. Cabell 
Shull, University of Maryland 


RETAILING—Principles and Practices 
PAUL L. BROWN and WILLIAM R. DAVIDSON—4oth The Ohio State University 


This popular textbook makes students keenly aware of the guiding principles 
which underlie successful merchandising. Based on practices of progressive re- 
tailers, book shows how to organize operations for greater efficiency, increased 
sales, lower costs. 


Fully covers problems of srall and medium-sized stores without neglecting 
large-scale operations. Stresses planning, organization, and personnel. Includes 
everything from merchandise budgets and buying to advertising and sales pro- 


_ motion. 80 ills., tables; 726 pp. 
“A first-class job, thoroughly up-to-date and complete in its coverage. jie ora 


@ dict it will prove to be one of the ranking textbool:s in the retailing 
—D. E. Faville, Stanford University 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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FREY’S ADVERTISING—2nd Edition 


ALBERT WESLEY FREY, Dartmouth College 


| Thoroughly covers advertising from fundamentals to working decisions. Stresses 
product and package planning; organization for advertising; advertising to and 
through the trade; primary advertising; social aspects. Clearly outlines today’s 
} new opportunities for effective advertising, and the significance of television as 
a medium. Valuable guidance for students on advertising appeal and theme, 
) planning actual advertisements, copy testing. “Very fine revision of an excellent 
work.’ —William T. Kelley, University of Pennsylvania. 


f 104 ills., tables ; 756 pp. 


SALESMANSHIP 
|| Principles and Methods of Effective Selling ; 
| ALFRED GROSS, New York University 


A realistic, comprehensive, and readable introduction to the principles and 
methods of salesmanship. Students will find the discussions of principles are 
solidly reinforced throughout with numerous examples showing methods and 
techniques followed by leading een. Stresses the importance of inten- 
sively studying the market. Includes thirty-six cases and six complete sales pres- 
entations. “Complete, interesting, and worthwhile.”—TIDE. 45 ills., 562 pp. 


- | GASES and PROBLEMS in MARKETING RESEARCH 


DONALD F. BLANKERTZ, University of Pennsylvania; ROBERT FERBER 
and HUGH G. WALES, both University of Illinois 


Designed for use with any basic textbook, this recently published book contains 
a varied selection of 56 cases in marketing research, grouped according to the 
nine major steps in a market research operation. Develops a practical under- 
: standing of actual situations and provides a working command of modern tech- 
| niques and methods within a wide range. ‘A welcome addition to the literature and 
teaching of market research.’’—Robert B. Miner, The Ohio State University. 


339 pp. 


MATHEMATICS of RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
BERNARD P. CORBMAN, New York City Community College of Arts and Sciences 


fully chosen sequence of topics provides complete, detailed, and yet simple ex- 
lanations of the mathematics which underlie the merchandising problems faced 
y the merchant, merchandising manager, buyer, and assistant buyer. Includes 
practical and realistic exercises after each type of illustrative problem. “An ex- 
cellent and clear exposition.’—William R. Davidson, The Ohio State University. 


6 ills., 327 pp. 


t 
: Written for students preparing to enter the field of merchandising. The care- 


| 15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10 
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BURKE MARKETING RESEARCH, INC. 


2374 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


= = = Over 20 years’ experience in serving America’s 
leading corporations: 


M@ CONSULTATION AND PROJECT DESIGN 
M@ MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 
@ PRODUCT AND PACKAGE TESTING 

M@ MOTIVATION AND ATTITUDE RESEARCH 


@ ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


= = = Offering the finest in research facilities: 


M@ FULL-TIME INVESTIGATORS 

CONTINUOUS ON-THE-JOB SUPERVISION 
M@ CONSTANT TRAINING BY SUPERVISORS 
@ STANDARDIZED SAMPLING CONTROLS 


@ A TV LABORATORY AND STUDIO FACILITIES 


= = = Covering the United States, from branches in: 


@ CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


DAYTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CoMPANY MEMBER: AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
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Marketing 


Volume XIX APRIL, 1955 Number 4 


Interviewers as a Source of Error in Surveys ....Harper W. Boyd, Jr. 


Collegiate Marketing Education Since 1930 ........ Harold E. Hardy 325 
Place of Marketing Agreements in Stabilizing Farm Income ........ 

The Cost Effectiveness Approach in Industrial Space Buying ........ 

Marketing Costs and Economic Theory .............. Louis A. Dow 346 

Dean Lockley’s Advertising Principles .............. Reavis Cox 351 

Administrative Price Control .............. Charles F. Phillips 353 

Who Does Basic Marketing Research? ......... Paul D. Converse 354 

The Length-of-Stay Problem in Tourist Studies ...Charles Wurst 357 

Research in Marketing ...... David Revzan, Editor 360 
Legislative and Judicial Developments .... William F. Brown, Editor 


THE JouRNAL OF MARKETING is published quarterly in January, April, July and October at 73 
Main Street, Brattleboro, Vermont. It is the official publication of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


The annual subscription rate of THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING is $6 domestic; $7 foreign; postage 
prepaid. The single copy rate is $1.75 domestic; $2 foreign; postage prepaid. 


The articles appearing in THE JOURNAL Or MARKETING are indexed in the Bulletin of the Public 
Affairs Information Service and The Industrial Arts Index. 


THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING assumes no responsibility for the opinions expressed by contributors. 
Copyright 1955 by the American Marketing Association. 
THE VERMONT PRINTING COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, U. 8. A. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 
A Quarterly Publication of the American Marketing Association 
1525 East 53rd St., Chicago 15, Illinois 


Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 

New York University, Gallatin House, 6 Washiagton Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 
College of Business Administration, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


The New York Times, 229 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Special Editors 
Legislative and 

The Forum Marketing Research Book Reviews Judicial Developments 
Edwin H. Lewis David A. Revzan Richard M. Clewett William F. Brown 
University of Minnesota University of California Northwestern University University of California 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. Berkeley 4, California Evanston, Illinois Los Angeles 24, California 

General Editors 
Wroe Alderson Robert Ferber George L. Mehren 
Alderson and Sessions University of Illinois University of California 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Urbana, Illinois Berkeley 4, California 
Perry Bliss Morris H. Hansen D. M. Phelps 
University of Buffalo Bureau of the Census University of Michigan 
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Steuart Henderson Britt a E. Jeuck Leo Bogart 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. niversity of Chicago McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Chicago 37, Illinois New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Officers 
President Vice President Treasurer 
Thomas G. MacGowan Arno H. Johnson Charles W. Smith 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. { Walter Thompson Co. a & Company 
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Vice President Vice President Secretary 
Ira D. Anderson William R. Spurlock Hugh G. Wales 
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Neil H. Borden, Graduate School of Business Administration 
Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 
Directors (Officers are ex-officio Directors) 
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Harper W. Boyd, Jr. John A. Coleman Albert W. Frey Paul L. Pohle 
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Steuart Henderson Britt Reavis Cox Duncan MacInnes Charles H. Sandage 
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; Are There Others in Your Organization 
| Who Would Be Interested in 
THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING? 


One of three things is happening to your ore” 
copy of The Journal of Marketing: (1) | 
It’s getting dirty and dog-eared from being 7 
passed around to many of your associates ‘uy 
who also want to read it, (2) you lend it 
to somebody and he never returns it, or 
(3) you hoard it like a miser and don’t let 
any other person in your shop see it. 


The answer to any one of these three 
difficulties is—-ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for other members of your department, 


for your boss, your other associates. The aa 
subscription price is $6.00 a year, prob- ‘= 
ably one of the biggest bargains of idea BR 


sources in our field. 


Why not order an additional subscrip- a 
tion for others in your organization so that * 
you can from now on keep your own copy 
to yourself? 


You can start your subscription with the 
current issue if you wish. Send your order 
now to: 


THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 
1525 East 53rd Street Chicago 15, Ill. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 


now has the following publications in stock, 
covering the subject of 


TEACHING OF MARKETING 


These are priced at $1.00 per copy. Please enclose remittance with order, and add 25¢ 
per copy for any shipments outside the United States. 


Vol. No 

1. Current Business Materials in the Teaching of Marketing 

by Alfred N. Watson XI 2 
2. Research Communications Between Business and Colleges 

by Donald M. Hobart XIII 1 
g.- Content and Method in Teaching Market Research 

by Myron S. Heidingsfield XII 2 
4. Teaching Marketing Fundamentals 

by Donald R. G. Cowan XII 4 
5. Some Observations Concerning Marketing Examinations 

by E. D. McGarry XIII 1 
6. Training for Advertising Work 

by Q. H. McDonald XIII 2 


4. Teaching Pricing Principles and Price Policies 
by Alfred L. Seelye XIII a 


8. Teaching Sales Management to Adults 


by Kenneth D. Hutchinson XIV 1 
g. Education for Marketing Research 
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INTERVIEWERS AS A SOURCE OF ERROR 
IN SURVEYS 


HARPER W. BOYD, JR. and RALPH WESTFALL 
Northwestern University 


LMOST every research man will con- 
A cede that field work is one of the 
most serious sources of error in the typi- 
cal research project, and some contend 
that it is the major source of error. Little 
is done on the typical project, however, 
to control this type of error. Part-time 
interviewers are used. Frequently they 
are on the staff of an independent field 
work organization. Their capabilities are 
seldom known by the research director. 
His only contact with them is likely to 


be through a written set of instructions . 


which may be studied with varying de- 
grees of care. Completed interviews are 
“edited” for mechanical procedure, and 
routine checks for cheating are made. 
The collected dataare then punched into 
cards and are assumed to be correct. 

There is reason to believe that the field 
problem will become even more acute. 
Marketing research is giving greater em- 
phasis to opinion and motivational in- 
quiries. In such studies interviewer in- 
fluence may be more prevalent, more 
subtle, and more damaging.” 

The objectives of this article are to 
call attention to the importance of field 


*See, for example, Carolyn F. Bader, “Solve the 
Field Problem First,” International Journal of Opin- 


ion and Attitude Research, 2 (Spring, 1948), p. 97- 


The term “error” is used in a broad sense. Some of 
what is called “error” might better be termed “in- 
terviewer variation.” Since “error” is widely used 
in this connection, however, it will be used here. 

* Robert Ferber and Hugh Wales, “Detection and 
Correction of Interviewer Bias,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 16 (Spring, 1952), pp. 105-116. 


? 


errors, to classify the more important 
types, and to indicate something of the 
magnitude of such errors. The article is 
a synthesis of the ideas developed by a 
number of students in various fields of 
study. No new findings are presented. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INTERVIEWER ERRORS 


If interviewer errors are classified on 
the basis of when they occur in the inter- 
viewing process, two major classes can be 
established: (1) errors in selecting re- 
spondents and (g) errors in collecting 
data. Each of these can then be subdi- 
vided into several parts as shown below. 


I. Errors in selecting respondents 
A. Errors from failure to include 
some respondents 


1. Not-at-homes 
2. Refusals 


B. Errors from selecting respondents 
incorrectly 
1. Errors when selecting by quota 
2. Errors when selecting by prob- 
ability 
a. Errors in listing dwelling 
units 
b. Errors in selecting dwelling 
units 
c. Errors in selecting individ- 
uals within dwelling units 


II. Errors in collecting data 


A. Errors in stimulating responses 
1. Statement of question 
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2. Respondent’s perception of in- 
terviewer 


B. Errors in interpreting and record- 
ing answers 
1. Interviewer perception 
2. Interviewer opinions 
3. Interviewer expectations 
4. Interviewer general attitudes 
5. Interviewer recording of an- 

swers 


No listing of interviewer errors would 
be complete without some mention of 
cheating. This is not included in the 
above list because it cuts across many of 
the classes given. 


ERRORS IN SELECTING RESPONDENTS 


Errors from Failure to Include Some 
Respondents 


In every survey there is a certain part 
of the sample from which no response is 
obtained. This group includes those who 
refuse to cooperate, those whom the in- 
terviewer is unable to locate, and those 
who are unsuitable to interview such as 
the ill, deaf, and senile. In most surveys 
it is assumed that the replies from those 
who are interviewed are also representa- 
tive of the nonresponse group. This may 
be so in some cases, but in others the non- 
response group differs markedly from 
those who reply. If this nonresponse 
group is large, it may easily bias the re- 
sults of the study. In the opinion of one 
student “‘. . . the bias of nonresponse is 
probably so serious in many if not most 
surveys that the specification of the num- 
ber of recalls, and the adjustment of the 
original size of the sample . . . to bal- 
ance the bias of nonresponse against the 
variance . . . are an essential part of 
sample-design. . . 

* W. Edwards Deming, “On a Probability Mecha- 
nism to Attain an Economic Balance between the 
Resultant Error of Response and the Bias of Non- 


response,” Journal of the American Siatistical As- 
sociation, 48 (December, 1953), p. 745- 


Incidence of those who are unsuitable 
to interview is probably beyond inter- 
viewer control and will not be discussed 
further. Both not-at-homes and refusals, 
however, vary among interviewers and 
so will be given further attention. 


Not-at-Homes 


Many not-at-homes occur regardless of 
the interviewer, but one experiment 
comparing experienced and inexperi- 
enced interviewers found the latter had 
15.9 per cent not-at-homes compared to 
10.4 per cent for the former.* This ex- 
periment required a minimum of three 
call-backs. The two groups found about 
the same percentage of not-at-homes on 
the first call, but the experienced inter- 
viewers scheduled their call-backs more 
productively.5 

Not-at-homes vary with time of year, 
time of day, and day of the week.* The 
number may be reduced with proper 
provisions, but it is almost always sur- 
prisingly large. Two students found the 
percentage of not-at-homes to be 47 per 
cent and 48 per cent.? Others have found 
the percentage to run as low as 10 per 
cent.§ 

Failure to include not-at-homes in the 
sample may cause considerable bias. Men 

* J. Durbin and A. Stuart, “Differences in Response 
Rates of Experienced and Inexperienced Interview- 
ers,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 114 
(Part II, 1951), p. 173. In this study, experienced 
interviewers were defined as those belonging to 
either of two professional interviewing agencies 
while inexperienced interviewers were volunteer 
students. 


Ibid., p. 180. 
*Mildred B. Parten, Surveys, Polls and Samples 


' (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), pp. 346-348. 


* Jeanette Sayre, “Comparison of Three Indices of 
Attitude Toward Radio Advertising,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 23 (February, 1939), p. 25 and 
Louis Bader, “Survey of the Effectiveness of House 
to House Canvassing,” Journal of Retailing, 10 
(January, 1935), p. 112. 

* Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. and Donald G. Pater- 
son, “Refusal Rates and Interviewer Quality,” In- 
ternational Journal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 
search, 3 (Fall, 1949), pp. 392-396. 
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are home much less frequently than 
women.® Married women who work and 
families with no children are more often 
not at home than unemployed women 
and larger families.° Since families in 
which the woman works have more wage 
earners, their incomes tend to be larger 
than the average. In one study families 
who were not at home on the first call 
were later interviewed. They were found 
to differ significantly from those at home 
on the first call in ownership of homes, 
washing machines, and sewing machines." 
With quota samples the survey direc- 
tor usually does not know about not-at- 
homes. With probability samples the di- 
rector is aware of the not-at-homes and 
must decide whether it is worthwhile 
making call-backs. Because of the differ- 
ences between the at-homes and not-at- 
homes, at least one or two call-backs are 
customary with probability samples.?? 
To get the advantage of call-backs with- 
out the cost, Politz and Simmons have de- 
veloped a method of weighting obtained 
responses to adjust for not-at-homes.’* 


Refusals 


Refusals have the same type of effect 
on survey results as not-at-homes. If re- 


*For at-home percentages for various hours of 
the day by sex, see Parten, op. cit., p. 346. 

*Clyde V. Kiser, “Pitfalls in Sampling for Popu- 
lation Study,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 2g (September, 1934), p. 251. 

“Ernest L. Hilgard and Stanley L. Payne, “Those 
Not at Home: Riddle for Pollsters,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 8 (Summer, 1944), pp. 254-261. 

“In at least one study, however, it was found that 
call-backs were unnecessary. See Joseph R. Hochstim 
and Dilman M. K. Smith, “Area Sampling or Quota 
Control?—Three Sampling Experiments,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 12 (Spring, 1948), pp. 73-80. The 
authors found that substitution of the house next 
door for not-at-homes made no significant difference 
in results. More evidence is needed to determine 
what kinds of studies permit ignoring the problem 
of call-backs. 

* Alfred Politz and Willard Simmons, “An At- 
tempt to Get the ‘Not at Homes’ into the Sample 
without Callbacks,” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, 44 (March, 1949), pp. 9-32- 


spondents who refuse to cooperate differ 
from those who cooperate, biased results 
may be obtained. Refusal rates have var- 
ied from 7 per cent to 15 per cent and 
have averaged 10 per cent on surveys con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center.'* Sayre reports a survey in 
which 23 per cent of the calls resulted in 
refusals.15 Gallup reports the number of 
refusals usually is less than 10 per cent of 
the attempted interviews.1° These per- 
centages suggest the refusal rate in mar- 
keting research studies, although refusals 
vary with the subject of the survey.'* 

Experienced interviewers have fewer 
refusals than inexperienced workers. In 
one experiment the latter had 13.5 per 
cent refusals compared to 3.8 per cent 
and 3.2 per cent for two groups of experi- 
enced workers.1% 

Since refusals are often the result of 
personality and mood, it can be argued 
that they will occur randomly and will 
not bias results. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that refusals tend to be concen- 
trated among certain income groups. Dif- 
ferent studies show a concentration of re- 
fusals in high- and low-income groups.’® 
Thus, failure to include refusal families 
tends to bias results influenced by in- 
come. In addition to complete refusals, 
there are often refusals on specific ques- 
tions. Questions on income frequently 
fall in this class. On one survey those who 

*Paul B. Sheatsley, “Public Relations of the 
Polls,” International Journal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, 2 (Summer, 1948), pp. 461-465. 

* Sayre, op. cit., p. 25. 

"George Gallup, A Guide to Public Opinion 
Polls (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948), 
p- 58. 

Pp, G. Gray and T. Corlett, “Sampling for the 
Social Survey,” Journal of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, 13 (Part 2, 1950), p. 183. The authors of the 
article report refusals varying from 1 per cent to 60 
per cent on various subjects. 

*% Durbin and Stuart, op. cit., p. 173. 

*Parten, op. cit., pp. 412-414 and John Harding, 
“Refusals as a Source of Bias,” in Hadley Cantril, 
Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), p. 120. 
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refused to answer an income question 
were compared to those who cooperated. 
The refusal group had larger percentages 
of upper income households (as inferred 
from rental data), high educational level, 
small families, older family heads, mana- 
gerial and professional people, American 
born, Protestants, and Jews.?° A study 
made in England found refusals heavily 
concentrated among women and older 
people.*! 

Harding found refusals concentrated 
among those living in large cities, women, 
older people, and those in low-income 
groups. Although refusals totaled 14 per 
cent of attempted interviews, he con- 
cluded that it was extremely doubtful 
that they seriously affected results.?? 


Control of Nonresponse Bias 


Proper field methods can reduce sub- 
stantially the rate of nonresponse, both 
refusals and not-at-homes. This was dem- 
onstrated by the St. Paul studies which 
dealt with the resident labor force. Hene- 
man and Paterson point out that inter- 
viewers in these studies were required to 
obtain highly personal information. The 
initial field work produced over 17 per 
cent refusals, not-at-homes, and incom- 
plete schedules. After the field force was 
reorganized and given additional train- 
ing, however, the refusal rate dropped to 
below 1 per cent.*3 Matilda White in 
commenting on this subject states: “Our 
main effort has been not in educating the 
interviewer but in emphasizing to him 
that the job can be done. Largely as a re- 
sult of this, the percentage of incomplete 

» Parten, op. cit., p. 417. 

Gray and Corlett, op. cit., pp. 182-183. Interest- 
ingly, this study found the greater refusal rate among 
women to be approximately offset by the greater 
rate of not-at-homes among men. 

™ Harding, op. cit., pp. 119-123. 

*™Heneman and Paterson, op. cit., pp. 392-398. 


How much of the 17 per cent was the result of re- 
fusals is not shown. 


returns (including respondents never 
found at home and refusals) has been cut 
from an original 15 per cent to 6 per cent 
in recent years.”*4 

Most students agree that the bias of 
nonresponse is heavy in most studies un- 
less specific efforts are made to reduce it. 
The most common provisions are substi- 
tuting neighboring dwellings and mak- 
ing call-backs. If one thinks of the popu- 
lation as consisting of two strata—one 
from which information will be obtained 
if its members are included in the sample 
and one from which there will be no re- 
sponse—it is clear that substitution of 
neighboring dwellings for nonresponses 
adds to the size of sample of one stratum 
but provides no information about the 
other. Call-backs are necessary to secure 
information about members of the non- 
response stratum. 

Statisticians have now developed the 
theory and mathematical formulae for 
the optimum allocation of effort between 
size of sample and number of call-backs 
in any given set of circumstances.”> One 
such paper concluded that, in the exam- 
ple cited, up to five call-backs reduced the 
cost of obtaining a given precision.”® 
Deming concludes that small samples 
with four to six call-backs are more effi- 
cient than large samples without call- 
backs, unless the percentage of initial re- 
sponse can be increased considerably 
above the estimates he uses.?* 


* Matilda White, “Experience with Probability 
Sampling in Private Agencies,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 12 (Winter, 1948-1949), p. 800. 

* See, for example, Z. W. Birnbaum and Monroe 


' G. Sirken, “Bias Due to Non-Availability in Sam- 


pling Surveys,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 45 (March, 1950) pp. 88-111; Morris H. 
Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, “The Problem of 
Non-Response in Sample Surveys,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 41 (December, 
1946), pp. 517-529; W. Edwards Deming, op. cit.; and 
William G. Cochran, Sampling Techniques (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953), Chap. 13. 
* Birnbaum and Sirken, op. cit., p. 108. 


* Deming, op. cit., pp. 766-767. 
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Errors from Selecting Respondents 
Incorrectly 


Respondent Selection in Quota Samples 


In quota samples, interviewers select 
respondents subject to controls in the 
form of quotas for various population 
groups. It is unlikely such selection ob- 
tains the equivalent of a random sample. 
Interviewers are wont to follow the paths 
of least resistance and, thus, selections 
tend to be concentrated in certain classes. 
One study showed that interviewers given 
economic level quotas underselected in 
both the high- and low-income classes. 
When a second interviewer classified the 
same respondents on an income basis, he 
differed from the first interviewer in 30 
per cent of the cases.*8 

Katz compared a group of white-collar 
interviewers with a group of working 
class interviewers and found the two 
groups selected respondents that differed 
in education, income, occupation, and 
religion.”° 

An effort is often made to overcome 
this selection bias by effecting more elab- 
orate quota controls. This can create bi- 
ases of another type. When the number 
of controls gets beyond three or four, re- 
spondents who meet all the prescribed 
characteristics are difficult to locate. As 
a result, the interviewer tends to “push” 
a 35 year old into the 4o-and-over age 
group or forces his quota in some other 
way.*° Most feel little hesitancy to make 
modifications of this type—modifications 
which are never known by the research 
director.*4 


*A. B. Blankenship, “A Source of Interviewer 
Bias,” International Journal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, g (Spring, 1949), pp- 95-98. 

* Daniel Katz, “Do Interviewers Bias Poll Results,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 6 (Summer, 1942), p. 252. 

*See Vergil D. Reed et al., “Committee Report: 
Selection, Training and Supervision of Field Inter- 
viewers in Marketing Research,” THE JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, 12 (January, 1948), p. 371. 

™ See Ibid., p. 373 and Roswell P. Snead, “Prob- 


Respondent Selection in 
Probability Samples 


One of the reasons given for the use 
of probability samples is that they elimi- 
nate interviewer selection of respondents. 
The use of a probability sample, how- 
ever, provides no guarantee per se that 
respondent selection bias will be elimi- 
nated. Rather, the use of such a design 
may cause different biases such as errors 
in listing dwelling units, in selecting 
dwelling units, and in selecting individ- 
uals in the dwelling units. 

Errors in Listing Dwelling Units: Man- 
heimer and Hyman checked the listing 
of dwelling units made by 13 well-trained 
and well-supervised interviewers. These 
field workers listed the dwelling units in 
140 blocks. Comparison of the listings 
with census data showed the field work- 
ers had listed practically the same num- 
ber of dwelling units as shown in the 
census. When comparisons were made 
on a block-by-block basis, however, the 
field listings on low-rental level blocks 
were found to be less than shown in the 
census and in high-rental level blocks 
they exceeded the census. Further check- 
ing by relisting and by consultation with 
authorities revealed an underlisting of 
about 13 per cent in low-income blocks. 
No further evidence on the high-income 
blocks was obtained.*? 

Errors in Selecting Households: Once 
dwelling units have been listed, those to 
be included in the sample must be se- 
lected. Manheimer and Hyman found 
there were practically no mechanical er- 
rors when field workers were told to list 
dwellings and to take every fifth one. 
But, when the results from this proce- 
dure were compared to the results ob- 


lems of Field Interviewers,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKET- 
ING, 7 (October, 1942), p. 142. 

* Dean Manheimer and Herbert Hyman, “Inter- 
viewer Performance in Area Sampling,” Public 


Opinion Quarterly, 13 (Spring, 1949), pp. 84-85. 
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tained when listings were brought to the 
main office, dwellings selected at random, 
and specific addresses given the field staff, 
significant differences were noted. When 
field workers selected dwellings, they 
picked fewer in the low-income group 
than when random selection was made in 
the office.** 

Errors in Selecting Individuals within 
Dwelling Units: In the same study, Man- 
heimer and Hyman attempted to meas- 
ure bias in the selection of individuals 
within dwelling units. In one of two 
matched samples, interviewers listed the 
members of each dwelling unit. These 
lists were taken to the office where one 
individual from each dwelling was se- 
lected at random. In the other sample, in- 
terviewers were given a mechanical sys- 
tem for selecting an individual from each 
household at the time of listing. In the 
first sample (where the office made the 
selection), interviewers inquired at the 
time of listing as to when each member 
of the dwelling was most apt to be home. 
This was not done in the second sample. 
Therefore, it was hypothesized that a 
larger percentage of interviews in the 
first sample would be completed on the 
first call, since the interviewers knew 
when respondents were most likely to be 
home and could schedule their calls ac- 
cordingly. The fact that this did not oc- 
cur led the authors to suspect some bias 
in the selection of respondents by inter- 
viewers; that is, interviewers tended to 
“rig” the selection system to eliminate 
the need for call-backs.** 


COLLECTING DATA 


Errors in Stimulating Responses 
Stating the Question 


Interviewers are usually expected to 


* Ibid., pp. 87-88. 

* Ibid., p. go. See also Leslie Kish, “A Procedure 
for Objective Respondent Selection within the 
Household,” Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, 44 (September, 1949), pp. 380-387. 


follow certain rules in asking questions. 
A typical set of these rules might run as 
follows:*5 


1. Each question must be asked ex- 
actly as worded. 

2. The interviewer must not comment 
on the meaning of the question or 
indicate what answers might be ac- 
ceptable. 

3. Every question must be asked un- 
less the interviewer is instructed 
otherwise. 

4. Questions must be asked in the 
same sequence as given on the ques- 
tionnaire. 


But, if a question is not easily under- 
stood by respondents, interviewers will 
soon begin to rephrase it. No two inter- 
viewers are apt to rephrase it the same 
way. Thus, different respondents get dif- 
ferent stimuli which are likely to pro- 
duce a variation in replies. 

If the interviewer adheres to the in- 
structions and asks the questions as 
printed, all error is not eliminated; dif- 
ferent errors are encountered. Semanti- 
cists have shown that two people seldom 
get the same idea from a statement or 
question. The connotations obtained of- 
ten differ markedly. Yet one statement of 
a question is assumed to elicit the “cor- 
rect” response from all respondents. 

One writer reports that errors in fac- 
tual data are frequently encountered be- 
cause questions are not asked in sufficient 
detail.** Another writer states that inter- 
viewers should seldom be satisfied with 


. the first answer to factual questions.** On 


* See, for example, Parten, op. cit., pp. 357-358, 
and A. B. Blankenship et al., “Committee Report: 
Questionnaire Preparation and Interviewer Tech- 
nique,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 14 (January, 
1950), Pp. 405 and 424. 

* Twila E. Neely, A Study of Error in the Inter- 
view, Ph.D. Thesis submitted to Columbia Uni- 
versity, privately published, 1937; quoted in Parten, 
op. cit., p. 357- 

* Parten, op. cit., p. 357- 
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many surveys field workers are told, or 
are expected, to probe as their judgment 
dictates. Every time the interviewer adds 
a comment of his own, however, there is 
a probability that the respondent is in- 
fluenced differently than he would have 
been by a statement of the question 
alone. The degre» of probing varies by 
interviewer so that some interviewers 
will get more comments per question 
than will others. Differences in inter- 
viewer judgment will cause some to ac- 
cept a “don’t know” at face value while 
others will probe and find the original 
“don’t know” was more inertia than a 
correct answer.*§ 

Probably any question can be used im- 
properly by interviewers, but some types 
are more subject to interviewer bias than 
others. Cahalan, Tamulonis, and Verner 
found “marked interviewer bias” with 
dichotomous questions which only par- 
tially stated the alternatives. They attrib- 
uted this to the fact that each interviewer 
tended to place too much stress on one al- 
ternative. These authors also suspected 
systematic bias among interviewers with 
respect to: (1) dichotomous questions 
with explicit alternatives for the same 
reason noted above, and (2) questions in- 
volving a five-point self-rating scale of in- 
tensity because they permit the inter- 
viewer to project his feeling in helping 
certain undecided respondents to clas- 
sify their feelings. These authors believe 
that little interviewer bias is likely to re- 
sult from the use of dichotomous ques- 
tions where the alternatives are not 
stated and that there is little bias asso- 
ciated with the free-answer question 
when the answer is recorded verbatim.*® 

* Reed et al., op. cit., pp. 373-374- 

* Don Cahalan, Valerie Tamulonis and Helen W. 
Verner, “Interviewer Bias Involved in Certain Types 
of Opinion Survey Questions,” International Journal 
of Opinion and Attitude Research, 1 (March, 1947), 


pp. 63-77. See also Herbert Stemler and Herbert 
Hyman, “How Interviewer Effects Operate Through 


Other students, however, believe the 
open question is more subject to inter- 
viewer bias than any other.*° 

Getting valid responses to any ques- 
tion is a difficult part of the interviewer's 
job. Respondents often misunderstand 
the question, provide ambiguous and/or 
irrelevant replies, or, in order to avoid 
giving an answer, reply “don’t know.” 
The interviewer must recognize such re- 
sponses and take the necessary steps to 
elicit “useful” replies. Thus, probes may 
be necessary, but great care must be exer- 
cised not to bias the respondent. Some re- 
search agencies require their interview- 
ers to indicate when a probe is used and 
to specify the exact wording of the 
probe.*? 

There are other ways, perhaps more 
subtle, in which the interviewer’s method 
of asking questions influences the results. 
Slight variations in emphasis on particu- 
lar words, for example, will change the 
entire meaning of some questions.*? 

Somewhat surprisingly, experience 
seems to have little effect on results ob- 
tained by interviewers. Booker and David 
found no significant difference between 
results obtained by volunteer students 


Question Form,” International Journal of Opinion 
and Attitude Research, 3 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 493- 
512. 

“See Stanley L. Payne, The Art of Asking Ques- 
tions (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1951), PP- 51-54- 

“See Sam Shapiro and John C. Eberhart, “Inter- 
viewer Differences in an Intensive Interviewer Sur- 
vey,” International Journal of Opinion and Attitude 
Research, 1 (June, 1947), pp. 1-17. The authors found 
deviations from good performance on attitude ques- 
tions on: (1) incomplete recording, (2) too heavy 
reliance on initial response with failure to follow 
through, and (3) failure to ask certain questions. On 
informational questions bias resulted from: (1) ac- 
cepting “don’t knows,” (2) incomplete reporting of 
questions where multiple answers were possible, or 
where detailed answers were given, and (3) failure 
to obtain proper classification data. 

“See, among others, Ferdinand C. Wheeler, et al., 
The Technique of Marketing Research (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), p. 86. 
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and by professional interviewers.** Can- 
tril reports similar conclusions.** Other 
investigators found no difference be- 
tween experienced and inexperienced 
field workers on closed-end questions but 
found experienced interviewers recorded, 
on the average, more answers per re- 
spondent on open questions.*® 


Respondent’s Perception of the Inter- 
viewer 


There are other aspects of an interview 
besides the actual questions which influ- 
ence a respondent’s answers. One of these 
is the respondent’s appraisal of the inter- 
viewer. 

Such things as the interviewer's ap- 
pearance, manner, and facial expressions 
while asking questions will influence the 
responses.*® If the interviewer is to get 
full cooperation, he must put the re- 
spondent at ease and capture his interest. 
The need for this rapport is evidenced by 
the suspicion with which some respond- 
ents view a strange interviewer. There 
are examples of respondents who during 
or after an interview have confessed they 
thought the interviewer was collecting 
data to help the government check up 
on income tax returns, available housing 
space, etc.47 Even if the respondent has 
no such suspicions, he is not apt to give 
complete, well-thought-out answers un- 
less he is at ease. This may be particularly 
true in surveys dealing with personal 
habits, but it applies to all interviews. 


“HH. S. Booker and S. T. David, “Differences in 


Interviewers,” Journal of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, 115 (Part II, 1952), pp. 232-257. 

“Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947), pp- 
115-117. 

“J. J. Feldman, Herbert Hyman and Clyde Hart, 
“A Field Study of Interviewer Effects on the Quality 
of Survey Data,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 15 (Win- 
ter, 1951 and 1952), pp. 734-761. 

“ Blankenship et al., op. cit., p. 424. 

“ Parten, op. cit., p. 361. 


Results Obtained by Experienced and Inexperienced , 


Problems of rapport vary with every in- 
terview. Insofar as interviewers handle 
these problems differently, biased results 
may be obtained. 

Many respondents have stereotyped 
opinions of certain types of people. The 
physical appearance and mannerisms of 
the interviewer may cause the respondent 
to think the interviewer would like a 
particular answer. If the opening remarks 
of the interviewer reinforce this feeling, 
biased answers are almost certain to re- 
sult. Skelly found that interviewers who 
resembled the stereotype of a prohibi- 
tionist reported fewer “drinkers” than 
other interviewers.*® Hyman found this 
stereotype effect was present even when 
interviev ers did not ask questions but 
merely handed the questionnaire to the 
respondent to mark himself.*® 

This stereotype effect will not cancel 
out with the use of a large number of 
interviewers since interviewers tend to 
come from a rather narrow social class." 


Errors in Interpreting and 
Recording Answers 


Not only can the interviewer bias re- 
sults by his impact on the respondent, 
but he may influence the results by the 
way he reacts to the respondent. Differ- 
ences in interviewer characteristics such 
as experience, attitudes, and opinions 
also may cause differences in the data re- 
corded. 


Interviewer Perception 


Field workers differ in sensory acuity 
and judgment. Two equally trained and 
experienced interviewers may report dif- 


“Florence R. Skelly, “Interviewer Appearance 
Stereotypes as a Possible Source of Bias,” THE JOUR- 
NAL OF MARKETING, 19 (July, 1954), PP- 74-75- 

“Herbert Hyman, “Problems in the Collection 
of Opinion—Research Pata,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, 55 (January, 1950), p. 369. 

® Daniel Katz, “Do Interviewers Bias Poll Results,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 6 (Summer, 1942), p. 249- 
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ferent observations of the same thing. 
Mahalanobis found this to be true in his 
extensive work with crop estimation. In 
such studies there is no respondent; varia- 
tions in results are definitely introduced 
by the field workers. In one project Mah- 
alanobis had two groups of field workers 
cover the same plots of land and estimate 
the percentage of each given to rice. If es- 
timates within 10 per cent of each other 
were considered in agreement, the two 
groups agreed on only 69 per cent of the 
plots. If estimates within go per cent were 
considered in agreement, the two inter- 
viewer groups still agreed on only 83 per 
cent of the plots.®! Interestingly, how- 
ever, the mean values for the two groups 
differed by only one tenth of 1 per cent, 
52.0 per cent to 51.9 per cent. This sug- 
gests that such variations may be of a 
random nature and may tend to average 
out. Even when field workers were given 
mechanical methods of cutting the crop 
within a given area, great variations 
among workers persisted, except when 
experienced investigators were used un- 
der unusually close supervision.®? 

Some interviewer characteristics such 
as age, sex, education, and intelligence 
appear to influence survey results, al- 
though it is not clear whether this in- 
fluence is the result of differences in per- 
ceptive abilities, opinions, impact on the 
respondent, or other factors. They are 
discussed here for lack of better classifica- 
tion. 

In 1935-36 a health survey of 800,000 
families was made using approximately 
4,000 interviewers. Interviewers were 
from white-collar relief groups but were 
selected carefully, trained well, and 
closely supervised. Among otier things, 
the interviewers were to obtain data on 


=P. C. Mahalanobis, “Recent Experiments in 
Statistical Sampling in the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 109 
(Part 4, 1946), p. 341. 

Ibid., pp. 342-345- 


the number of people in each household 
and on the amount of illness during the 
last year. Results were tabulated by the 
age, sex, education, and previous occupa- 
tion of the interviewers. 

Variations among interviewers as to 
the number of persons per household 
were slight, but the reported incidence of 
illness varied markedly by interviewer 
characteristics. Male interviewers with 
an engineer’s background reported an 
illness rate of 4.27 compared to 9.00 for 
female interviewers over 45 in age. In 
general, women interviewers reported 
more illness than did the men; older in- 
terviewers reported more than younger 
ones; and better educated interviewers 
found more illness than did those with 
only a grade school education. Among 
the occupational groups, teachers tended 
to report the most illness and interview- 
ers with unknown or no occupation re- 
ported the least. THtre-was positive cor- 
relation between the amount of illness 
reported and interviewer scores on psy- 
chological tests. The directors of the 
study believed any bias was towards un- 
derreporting of illness.** 


Interviewer Opinions 


Bias results from interviewer opinions; 
that is, there is a correlation between the 
answers an interviewer obtains and the 
answers the interviewer would have 
given had he filled in the questionnaire 
himself.*4 

One study found that such bias was 
concentrated in the smaller cities and 


®C. C. Lienau, “Selection, Training and Perform- 
ance of the National Health Survey Field Staff,” 
The American Journal of Hygiene, 34 (November, 
1941), Sec. A, pp. 111-122. 

* See, for example, A. B. Blankenship, “The Effect 
of the Interviewer upon the Response in a Public 
Opinion Poll,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
4 (July-August, 1940), pp. 134-136; Stuart A. Rice, 
“Contagious Bias in the Interviewer,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 35 (November, 1929), pp. 420- 
423; and Cantril, op. cit., pp. 107-112. 
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rural areas.®° Cahalan et al. found bias 
of this type with the categorical type of 
question and attributed this to the fact 
that those interviewers who themselves 
gave qualified answers to such questions 
were more apt to detect such answers 
from respondents. Cahalan and his as- 
sociates suspected systematic bias from 
dichotomous questions which permitted 
a volunteered third answer for much the 
same reason—namely, that interviewers 
who themselves would have given a third 
answer were more aware of the respond- 
ent’s leaning in this direction.5* Cantril 


with dichotomous questions as with 
open-end questions.** 

Interviewer opinions have an effect on 
the acceptance of partial answers and on 
the decision of whether to probe for more 
information. Interpretation of vague 
statements in terms of the interviewer's 
own opinion also occurs.** The evidence 
cited above indicates that interviewer 
opinion in some cases influences the re- 
sults obtained. In other cases it appar- 
ently does not. The type of question 
seems to affect the degree to which in- 
terviewer opinion biases result. Un- 
doubtedly there are other variables that 
interact with interviewer opinion. Un- 
fortunately, there is not sufficient re- 
search on which to base any further gen- 
eralizations or estimates of the magnitude 
of the biases involved. . 


Interviewer Expectations 


Interviewer expectations may produce 
bias similar in nature but different from 
that related to interviewer opinion. The 
interviewer may record the answer he ex- 
pects to hear rather than the answer 


Tbid., p. 112. 

*Cahalan, Tamulonis and Verner, op. cit., pp. 
63-77- 

* Cantril, op. cit., p. 111. 

*Shapiro and Eberhart, op. cit., pp. 1-17. 


found opinion bias occurred as often 


meant by the respondent; that is, he 
hears what he expects to hear. An inter- 
viewer may form stereotypes of certain 
population segments which lead him to 
expect certain answers from individuals 
in those segments. After making a num- 
ber of interviews, an interviewer may 
feel that he detects certain patterns and 
so will predict answers of later respond- 
ents.°® For example, while listening to 
a recorded interview, one interviewer 
broke in with this comment: “I know the 
handwriting on the wall; I know what 


, this guy is going to say . . . I feel what’s 


the use of asking these people these ques- 
tions . . . after a while I can guess the 
answers.”®° Where interviewers are ex- 
pected to classify answers into specified 
categories or to summarize general an- 
swers, these expectation biases have an 
unusually good opportunity to function. 

As with interviewer opinion bias, it is 
incorrect to assume that biases caused by 
interviewer expectations will balance out 
if a sufficiently large number of inter- 
viewers is used. Interviewers are not se- 
lected at random; they come from a 
rather small population segment.* Con- 
sequently, they tend to have somewhat 
similar expectations and, therefore, tend 
to bias results in the same direction. One 
writer believes the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the election polls are partially 
the result of the upper middle class ex- 
pectations of interviewers. These expec- 
tations prevent them from ascertaining 

® One writer believes this bias is so large as to 
require the use of enough interviewers on any one 


project so that no one interviewer will make a 
“large” number of interviews. (Wheeler et al., op. 
cit., p. 89.) 
® Harry L. Smith and Herbert Hyman, “The Bias- 
ing Effect of Interviewer Expectations on Survey 
Results,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 14 (Fall, 1950), 
+ 493- 
7 ® Most interviewers are well above the national 
median in income, have some college education, are 
better dressed, are more academic in speech, and 
have a more bourgeois outlook than the population 
in general (Katz, op. cit., p. 249). 
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the true intentions of the lower income, 
laboring population.® 

There is no clear evidence as to the 
relative importance of opinion bias and 
expectation bias. One study found that 
expectation bias was much larger than 
opinion bias—opinions were found to 
change results by, at most, 17 per cent 
whereas expectations caused variations 
of 40 per cent to 50 percent.** Two other 
investigators, however, found no statis- 
tically significant biases resulting from 
either opinions or expectations; however, 
insofar as their results showed any biases, 
expectation biases tended to be larger 
than opinion biases. 


Interviewer General Attitudes 


The general attitude of the inter- 
viewer is probably 2 source of bias. For 
example, all other things being equal, an 
interviewer in a hurry will tend to obtain 
less complete answers and more “don’t 
knows” than an interviewer who does 
not rush. To the exten: that this “being 
in a hurry” is a function of such factors 
as inadequate wages, poor training, poor 
questionnaire construction, unreason- 
able deadlines, confused sampling in- 
structions, or tardy payments, there is a 
possibility of minimizing this effect. Hy- 
man devised two experiments to measure 
the bias created by requiring the inter- 
viewer to ask difficult and embarrassing 
questions. These ‘tests, however, found 
no such bias.® 


Interviewer Recording of Answers 


This type of interviewer error is less 
subtle than many of the others, but it 
may be just as important in its influence 


* Ibid., p. 268. 

® Smith and Hyman, op. cit., p. 503. 

“Dale F. Wyatt and Donald T. Campbell, “A 
Study of Interviewer Bias as Related to Interviewers’ 
Expectations and Own Opinions,” International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 4 (Spring, 
1950), pp. 77-83. 

* Hyman, op. cit., p. 369. 


on results. This error is of the mechani- 
cal type which arises in recording an- 
swers. Interviewers are commonly faced 
with the problem of recording answers 
by writing on clip boards. At the same 
time they must keep the interviewee in- 
terested. The result is frequently a num- 
ber of clerical errors.°%* One research 
worker believes that clerical errors are 
the largest single source of error in re- 
search data.* 

Interviewers will vary in the answers 
they record according to the amount of 
space which is available on the question- 
naire. If a large space is left for an an- 
swer, more will be recorded than if a 
small space is provided.®* 

One research worker found serious 
mistakes being made in recording things 
not said as well as not recording things 
which were said. These errors, however, 
were not as serious as those resulting 
from failure to press for further com- 
ment on incomplete or “don’t know” an- 
swers.® 


CHEATING 


“Dishonesty of interviewers and re- 
spondents remains the greatest challenge 
to successful field work.”” Many research 
directors would agree with this statement 
as it relates to interviewers. Others be- 
lieve the cheater problem is exagger- 
ated.” All would agree that there is a 
cheater problem. Probably no other as- 

See Blankenship et al., op. cit., p. 423. 

* J. Stevens Stock, lecture before Attitude and 
Opinion Research Seminar of the Chicago Chapter, 
American Marketing Association, October 20, 1954. 

® Wheeler et al., op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

Lester Guest, “A Study of Interviewer Compe- 
tence,” International Journal of Opinion and Atti- 


tude Research, 1 (December, 1947), pp. 17-36. 
George Fisk, “Methods of Handling Certain 


Field Research Problems,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKET- 


ING, 12 (January, 1948), p. 382. 

"See, for example, “Survey on Problems of In- 
terviewer Cheating,” International Journal of Opin- 
ion and Attitude Research, 1 (September, 1947), pp- 
93-106. 
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pect of field work has been discussed as 

thoroughly. There is room here to touch 

on it only briefly; it is mentioned simply 
eto make the catalogue complete. 

“©* The term “cheating” covers a wide 
range of activities. The most glaring ex- 
amples are those where the interviewer 
has filled out the questionnaires without 

. making the interviews; that is, the inter- 

aa viewer has fabricated the answers.72 More 

frequently cheating is confined to filling 
in the answers to minor questions after 
asking a few key questions or to falsifica- 
tion of demographic data.7? When faced 
with the need for locating individuals 
with certain characteristics in order to 
fill a quota, the interviewer sometimes 
forces individual respondents into the 

/ needed categories. A third type of falsifi- 

| cation involves changes in procedure 

from those outlined in _ instructions. 

Sometimes interviewers believe they are 

getting the same information by easier 

means.*4 

Katz and Cantril report that about 60 

hae per cent of the “ordinary individuals 
of hired to make interviews” are dishonest 
after working for a few days. They be- 
lieve, however, that over a period of time 
a staff of reliable interviewers can be de- 
veloped.*> Many research directors be- 
lieve that the percentage of cheaters is 
much lower now. One researcher reports 
that pure fabrications run less than 1 per 
cent and that falsification of demographic 
or similar data occurs in less than 5 per 
cent of his interviews.”¢ 


"For an example of this type of cheating, see Lee 
Andrews, “The Interviewer Problem in Marketing 
: Research,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 13 (April, 
1949), P- 522. 

* Gordon M. Connelly in “Survey on Problems 
of Interviewer Cheating,” op. cit., p. 96. 

™ See Lee Andrews, “Court Decree on the ‘Cheater’ 

Problem,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 18 (October, 

1953), PP. 167-169. 
je * Daniel Katz and Hadley Cantril, “Public Opin- 
Lo \ ion Polls,” Sociometry, 1 (July-October, 1937), p. 160. 
Connelly, op. cit., p. 96. 


One of the main reasons for the reduc- 
tion in dishonest work has been the grad- 
ual development of better field forces 
through selection and training proce- 
dures. Another reason for little complete 
fabrication is the development of meth- 
ods of detecting cheating of this type.” 
But these methods and procedures have 
been adopted only by the larger, better- 
managed research organizations. The 
field staff used on a typical marketing 
research project probably has little selec- 
tivity, a minimum of training, and little 
follow-up to detect cheating of any but 
the crudest type. Under these circum- 
stances it is likely that the errors intro- 
duced into marketing research studies by 
cheating are typically larger than those 
errors reported by Connelly. His esti- 
mates were based on work with the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, one of 
the outstanding polling organizations. 

Some investigators are coming to the 
conclusion that cheating is as much a 
problem of morale as of morals. ‘‘Fabri- 
cating . . . does not as a rule originate 
in the mind of these interviewers until 
they are faced with situations that are 
puzzling, unexplained, overly difficult, 
impractical, unprofitable or badly man- 
aged.”"§ Insofar as this is true, research 
directors can take steps to reduce these 
errors. 


INTERVIEWER VARIABILITY AND 
PROBABILITY THEORY 


Mathematical statisticians have made 
some pioneering efforts in the measure- 
ment of interviewer bias and in the de- 


™ For a discussion of some of these methods, see, 
among others, Leo Crespi, “The Cheater Problem 
in Polling,” Public Opinion Quarterly, g (Winter, 
1945-1946), Pp. 431-445. 

* Archibald S. Bennett, “Observations on the So- 
Called Cheater Problem Among Field Interviewers,” 
International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 
search, 2 (Spring, 1948), p. 89. 
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velopment of theory showing the alloca- 
tion of survey resources which will result 
in the most accurate sample estimates. 
Mahalanobis has been the leader in this 
development.”® He uses a technique of 
interpenetrating “ubsamples to measure 
interviewer variation. An original prob- 
ability sample is divided into X random 
subsamples. Each of these subsamples is 
assigned to one of X interviewers on a 
random basis. This permits a measure of 
the size of the interviewer bias and, if a 
cost function is assumed, the determina- 
tion of the optimum number of inter- 
viewers.®° The greatest precision, regard- 
less of cost, is achieved when each field 
worker interviews only one person. 

Provocative as are the ideas developed 
by the pioneers in this area, they have 
as yet little practical application to mar- 
keting research. The theory assumes that 
interviewers are drawn at random from 
a pool of interviewers all of equal qual- 
ity. Most research firms probably obtain 
a higher quality of field work by using 
their better interviewers whenever pos- 
sible. A second assumption is that inter- 
viewers are assigned to respondents in a 
random manner. Cost considerations sel- 
dom permit this. It is possible, however, 
to overcome this problem to some extent 
by stratifying the sample into small 
areas.®1 

It should be noted that the above 
theory applies to variations among inter- 
viewers only. Any constant bias—that is, 
any bias that uifects all responses alike— 
goes undetected. 


* Mahalanobis, op. cit. 

® Cochran, op. cit., pp. 312-316; J. Stevens Stock 
and Joseph R. Hochstim, “A Method of Measuring 
Interviewer Variability,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
15 (Summer, 1951), pp. 322-334; and Morris H. Han- 
sen, William N. Hurwitz, Eli S$. Marks, and W. Par- 
ker Mauldin, “Response Errors in Surveys,” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, 46 (June, 
1951), PP. 147-190. 

Cochran, op. cit., p. $15- 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Interviewers are a major source of er- 
ror in most surveys. Such errors can be 
classified in two major groups—errors inf}. 
selecting respondents and errors in col- 
lecting data. | 

Interviewer bias in the selection of re- 
spondents operates in two ways: through 
failure to obtain. data from certain per- 


sons in the sample, the not-at-homes and ; 1 f 
refusals, and through failure to include fi * 
the proper individuals in the sample. ee 


This group frequently differs substan- tw 
tially from the cooperating group. A spe- x 
cial effort must be made to estimate data a 
for the nonresponse segment. Interview- “am 
ers bias quota samples by overselecting | 
from easily available population groups + 
which are not controlled and by forcing Mi 
individuals into control groups which 

they do not fit. Contrary to common 

opinion, interviewers also bias the selec- - 
tion of respondents in probability sam- ¥ 
ples by errors in prelisting dwelling units, . 
in selecting dwelling units, and in select- 
ing respondents within dwelling units. 


Interviewer bias in the collection of Aa 
data arises from the way the field worker be : 
influences the respondent’s answers and a a 
from errors on the part of the inter- +. 


viewer in interpreting and recording re- 
sponses. Variations in emphasis and in 
actual wording of questions occur arnong 


interviewers and even among interviews Pa 
by the same field worker. These varia- €% 
tions can alter the meaning of specific . 4 


questions to respondents. If interviewers 

are not given some freedom to explain 

questions and/or to probe, however, in- 

correct and incomplete answers will oc- 

cur because of misunderstandings and + 
inertia on the part of respondents. Re- 4 
gardless of the way in which he words i 
questions, the interviewer's appearance, 
manner, and facial expressions will also 
influence the answers lie gets. 
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Because most of us hear what we want 
and expect to hear, the results obtained 
tend to vary with the interviewer’s own 
opinions and expectations. There is 
some indication that expectations have a 
greater biasing effect than opinions. 
Other variations occur because of differ- 
ences in the perceptive abilities of inter- 
viewers and because of clerical errors in 
recording answers. Apparently experi- 
ence has little effect on interviewer varia- 
tion except as it enables interviewers to 
reduce nonresponses. 

Research directors differ as to the im- 
portance of the cheater problem, but 
there is general agreement that the prob- 
lem exists. Proper management can re- 
duce this error to a relatively low level, 
but many marketing research studies 
probably have a significant bias because 
of cheating. 

Most research on interviewer bias has 
been devoted to determining the nature 
and magnitude of such bias under vari- 
ous conditions. Even this area, however, 
has been only touched—little generaliza- 


tion has been developed. Statisticians 
have developed some theory as to proper 
research design to reduce the bias of non- 
response and as to the optimum number 
of interviewers to use under given condi- 
tions of cost and interviewer bias. Much 
of this theory, however, is based on as- 
sumptions that are seldom valid in prac- 
tice. 

More data need to be collected on 
types and size of response bias under 
varying conditions and on the extent to 
which such bias tends to be random and, 
hence, to cancel out. Systematic research 
is needed on the development of criteria 
for the selection of interviewers, on the 
effects of various amounts and types of 
training, and on the value of varying 
types of supervision. Not until such re- 
search is done will it be possible to allo- 
cate research resources efficiently.®? 

® A work which will be of interest to all concerned 
with interviewing problems has just been published: 
Herbert H. Hyman with William J. Cobb, Jacob J. 
Feldman, Clyde W. Hart and Charles H. Steinber, 


Interviewing in Social Research (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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COLLEGIATE MARKETING EDUCATION 
SINCE 1930 


HAROLD E. HARDY 
University of Massachusetts 


Ew buildings and crowded campuses 
N manifest the expansion of collegiate 
education, but how and to what extent 
have the opportunities for developing 
trained marketing personnel shared in 
this educational advancement? 

The following tabulations indicate 
that a substantial expansion in market- 
ing education, as well as significant de- 
velopments in some of the specialized 
fields of marketing, has taken place in 
both the prewar and postwar years. Dur- 
ing this period of rapid growth, market- 
ing education shows an increased breadth 
of coverage and the development of a 
standardized group of specialized fields, 
even a sequential evolution of these 
fields. 

These evolutionary changes should be 
of widespread interest. For the specialist, 
the development and direction of mar- 
keting education in selected fields may 
well be of interest; for the school admin- 
istrator, the pattern suggested may serve 
as a useful guide in planning curricula; 
and for all those who are confronted with 
the increasingly important and difficult 
problems of distribution, the kind and 
quantity of trained personnel available 
should be of concern. 

Of the several possible criteria for eval- 
uating the magnitude and trend of mar- 

*For the early development of marketing courses, 
see J. E. Hagerty, “Experience of an Early Market- 
ing Teacher,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. I, No. 1, 
pp. 22-23; H. H. Maynard, “Marketing Courses 
Prior to 1910,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. V, No. 
4, pp. 383-84; Simon Litman, “The Beginnings of 
Teaching Marketing in American Universities,” 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 220-223. 


keting education,? two have been uti- 
lized: (1) the number of degree-granting 
colleges and universities offering market- 
ing courses, and (2) the number of special- 
ized fields of marketing offered in these 
schools. 

Classification of Courses: In 1931, a 
compendium of collegiate marketing 
courses was compiled by the Advertising 
Federation of America, followed by a 
second directory in 1947, and a third in 
1951.3 As might be expected in a branch 
of education relatively new and rapidly 
expanding, the nature of the courses in- 
cluded varied considerably.* 

For analytical purposes, data from 
these directories have been rearranged to 
fit a uniform pattern of seven subject 
groupings or fields: (1) marketing, (2) 
advertising, (3) sales management, (4) 
retailing, (5) market research, (6) public 
relations, and (7) auxiliary courses. To 
qualify as one of these fields, except for 
the auxiliary category, a basic course® in 

? Other criteria might include: number of courses, 
student enrollment, instructional staff. 

*A Survey of Collegiate Education in Advertising 
and Marketing, Donald W. Davis, editor, 1931; Di- 
rectory of Advertising and Marketing Education in 
the United States, Alfred T. Falk, editor, 1947; 
Directory of Advertising, Marketing, and Public Re- 
lations Education in the United States, Donald W. 
Davis, editor, 1951, Bureau of Research and Educa- 
tion, Advertising Federation of America. 

‘This is not surprising since there has been un- 
certainty in the minds of many educators as to what 
should or should not be included as marketing sub- 
jects. See, for instance, Herbert Millington’s com- 
munication, “Is Foreign Trade a Marketing Sub- 
ject?” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XV, No. 1, July 
1959, P. 7- 

5A question may arise as to what constitutes a 


“basic” course. The writer knows of no recognized 
definition; hence the meaning has been attached 
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the field must be offered and by a signif- 
icant number of schools (see Table 3). 
No limitation was put on the number of 
courses which must be included; hence, 
a field may range from a single course in 
some instances to a high of 31. 

In the first group, in addition to Prin- 
ciples of Marketing or its equivalent, 
such courses as Problems in Marketing 
and all courses dealing with commodity 
marketing were included. Consideration 
was given to wholesaling as a separate 
category but, since less than 7 per cent 
of the schools offering marketing in 1950 
were giving courses in wholesaling, it was 
retained in the “marketing” group. 

Some may question the inclusion of 
“public relations”; others may consider 
it a subdivision of advertising. This is a 
debatable question which merits further 
consideration. Further comments will be 
made later in the section on “Newer 
Fields.” 

Because of the basic-course require- 
ment mentioned above, it may happen 
that a school offering only Advertising 
Copy Writing would not be classified as 
offering “advertising,” and thus arose the 
need for a classification of “auxiliary 
courses” to include not only these iso- 
lated courses but also such related sub- 
jects as Consumption Economics and 
Business Psychology. 

Criteria for a “School Offering Market- 
ing”: How many fields should a school 
offer in order to qualify as a “‘school of- 
fering marketing’? Here a minimum, a 
norm, and a maximum standard have 
been set up. 


As a minimum requirement, a school 


should offer at least one of the first six 
fields listed above to qualify as a “market- 
ing school” (see Table 1). Although this 
standard may not be sufficiently restric- 


to the survey or principles course offered and fre- 
quently prerequisite within the field to courses cov- 
ering only specialized phases of the subject. 


tive to satisfy many, it does make it pos- 
sible to recognize and include the new 
school or the school just expanding into 
marketing work. 

For those desiring a broader and more 
substantial base, a norm or core group 
consisting of the first four fields named— 
marketing, advertising, sales manage- 
ment, and retailing—is suggested. This 
core group is based on the assumption 
that sufficient breadth to offer a general 
marketing curriculum should, in most 
cases, be the goal of the school expanding 
into marketing in the broader sense. 

This core group, however, gives no 
cognizance of the growing interest in the 
newer fields of market research and pub- 
lic relations; hence a third or maximum 
“yard-stick” for evaluating schools has 
been set up to encompass the six desig- 
nated fields of specialization and the 
auxiliary courses—all seven groupings. 

Utilizing these three standards, it is 
now possible to appraise with greater 
precision the expansion in distributive 
education during the past two decades. 


THE PLACE OF MARKETING IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The acceptance of marketing courses 
in higher education is clearly indicated 
in Table 1. The expansion of 130.1 per 
cent in the number of institutions offer- 
ing marketing between 1930 and 1950 as 
compared with the 39.8-per cent increase 
in total number of colleges and universi- 
ties during that same period points up 
the rapid growth of marketing education 
in recent years. 

During the first time span, 1930 to 
1946, dominated by depression and war, 
schools offering marketing gained 76.3 
per cent of the total increase of 130.1 per 
cent for the two decades, whereas the re- 
maining 53.8 per cent of the growth was 
experienced during the postwar years, 
1946 to 1950. The significance of these 
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COLLEGIATE MARKETING EDUCATION SINCE 1930 


TABLE 1 
INCREASE IN TOTAL NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND IN COLLEGES OFFERING MARKETING 


1930 1946 1950 
Increase Increase 
Number Number 1930-1946 Number 1930-1950 
of of of 
Schools Schools Schcols Number Per cent Schocls Number Per cent 
All Colleges and Universities 656 796 140 21.3 917 261 39.8 
Schools Offering Marketing 299 524 225 76.3 688 389 130.1 


Source: Educational Directory of the United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 1, U. S. Department 
of Interior, 1931, p. 3; “Colleges and Universities,” Part 3, Federal Security Agency, 1946-47, p. 2; “Higher 
Education,”’ Part 3, Federal Security Agency, 1950-51, p. 8. 


Marketing offerings compiled from Marketing Directories, ibid. 


percentage increases tends to be obscured 
by the irregular intervals of time cov- 
ered; actually, marketing fields were be- 
ing introduced into colleges during the 
postwar period of four years at a rate 
more than twice that of the preceding 
sixteen years. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that much of the growth of the 
early period was accomplished before the 
depletion of our school populations in 
1941 by World War II during the latter 
part of the 1930’s when marketing was 
more to the fore as a managerial prob- 
lem. 

Breadth of Coverage: The increase in 
number of schools which offer marketing 
as adjudged by the three standards pre- 
viously defined is summarized in Table g. 

That the subject of marketing has 
gained increased recognition in collegi- 
ate circles is attested to by the fact that 
299 schools, slightly less than half of the 
total number of colleges, were offering 


one or more fields in 1930, whereas 
twenty years later, 688 or three fourths 
of all schools included at least one or 
more of the specialized groups. With the 
definition of “schools offering market- 
ing” so lenient, however, these figures 
must not be construed to mean that this 
high percentage of schools is giving more 
than an introduction to the subject. 
Although nearly half of our colleges 
were offering some marketing in 1930, 
the narrowness of these offerings is in- 
dicated by the fact that only 58 schools 
out of the 299 had sufficient offerings to 
give the core group of four specialized 
fields. Less than g per cent of our col- 
leges, then, had sufficient marketing of- 
ferings to give a marketing curriculum 
in 19930. It is significant to note that this 
figure doubled by 1946, and then doubled 
again before 1950, so that 252 schools 
now Offer at least the core group. 
Applying as the criterion of a “mar- 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES CLASSIFIED BY EXTENT OF MARKETING-COURSE OFFERINGS 


1930 1946 1950 
Schools Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Percent 
All Colleges and Universities 656 100.0 796 100.0 917 100.0 
Schools Offering One or More Fields 299 45.6 524 65.8 688 75.0 
Schools Offering Core Group 58 8.8 122 15.4 252 27.5 
Schools Offering All Fields 0 0.0 ° 7 0.9 61 6.7 
Schools Offering Auxiliary Courses Only 19 2.9 103 12.9 118 12.9 


Source: Compiled from Marketing Directories, ibid. 
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keting school” the third and most rigor- 

ous standard of seven categories of mar- 
<j keting courses, it becomes apparent when 
\ and to what extent the newer fields have 
been accepted and integrated into mar- 
keting education. Schools with such com- 
plete coverage were almost nonexistent 
before 1946; yet, in 1950, 61 schools qual- 
ify with all seven groupings. 

Figures at the bottom of Table 2 indi- 
cate the number of schools offering one 
or more marketing or related courses 
which did not meet the minimum re- 
quirements set up above. From the point 
of view of fundamental training, these 
must then be considered as “fringe” 

— + courses and certainly of secondary im- 

os portance in the training of marketing 

i students. In 1930, the catalogs of 19 

schools, 3 per cent of all colleges, listed 

only auxiliary offerings. In the following 

az years the increase was marked; by 1946, 

+ . 108 schools, representing 12.9 per cent of 

all schools, offered these auxiliary courses 

only. During the period from 1946 to 

4 1950, the increase in auxiliary course of- 

_ ferings seems to have leveled off, with 

7 only a slight increase in the number of 
schools giving such course work. 


3 reveals more specifically the sequencing 
and the extent to which this trend 
toward areas of specialization has de- 
veloped. As each field has expanded 
when measured by the number of 
schools offering these specialized sub- 
jects, so each field has maintained its po- 
sition of importance throughout the en- 
tire period, although there is consider- 
able difference in the total number 
of schools represented in each subject 
grouping. Likewise each specialized field 
was offered in a larger percentage of 
marketing schools in 1950 than in either 
of the earlier dates being studied, as is 
clearly discernible in the table. 

The Established Fields: As might be 
expected, the marketing group with its 
prerequisite principles or survey course 
is the one most frequently offered. Be- 
cause of the high percentage of market- 
ing schools which offer this group, the 
increase over the twenty-year span was 
small, rising only from 84.6 per cent to 
g0.0 per cent. However, many will feel 
that it is regrettable that even 10 per 
cent of our schools find it feasible to 
offer the more specialized fields without 
the broad perspective characterizing this 


aA group of courses. 
nigga INCREASED OFFERING OF SPECIALIZED Advertising as a truly specialized field 
hoe FIELDs has long been recognized in a relatively 
Some indication of the increase in spe- high percentage of schools. As early as 
cialization has already been given. Table 1930, 66 per cent of all marketing schools 
TABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF EXPANSION IN SPECIALIZED FIELDS 
a 1930 1946 1950 
Fields Number ‘Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
All Schools Offering Marketing 299 100.0 524 100.0 688 100.0 
Marketing 253 84.6 448 85.5 619 90.0 
Advertising 197 65.9 318 60.7 482 70.1 
Sales Management 149 49.8 253 48.3 411 59.8 
Retailing 87 29.1 168 32.1 333 48.4 
4 Market Research 17 5.7 62 11.8 127 18.5 
~ Public Relations 0 0.0 22 4.2 111 16.1 


} Source: Compiled from Marketing Directories, ibid. 
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offered the advertising group. Although 
121 more schools had added this field by 
1946, this expansion had not kept pace 
with the all-over cxpansion of marketing 
schools and represented only 60.7 per 
cent of such schools. In the four succeed- 
ing years, a total of 164 schools expanded 
into advertising, increasing its relative 
importance to a new high of 70.1 per 
cent. 

Sales management and its related 
courses, ranking third in number of 
schools, increased from 49.8 to 59.8 per 
cent in the period from 1930 to 1950, al- 
though it declined slightly in its relative 
position in 1946 as did advertising. This 
10-per cent increase does not carry its 
full significance, however, unless it is 
noted that the 149 schools offering sales 
work in 1930 had increased to 411 by 
1950, an addition of 262 schools in the 
short period of twenty years. 

Retailing, recognized by some 28 per 
cent of the marketing schools in 1930, 
shows a substantial increase and is now 
offered in nearly 50 per cent of all schools 
offering marketing subjects. Again, how- 
ever, it should be noted that this increase 
represents an addition of 246 schools of- 
fering the retailing field, an absolute in- 
crease only .a little less than the 262 
schools adding sales work, or the 285 
which added advertising during this same 
period. 

The Newer Fields: The significant in- 
crease in the number of schools offering 
the newer fields of market research and 
public relations is an interesting picture 
of expansion. 

The development of marketing re- 
search evidences the rate and degree to 
which scientific method has been intro- 
duced and for some professionalizes the 
study of marketing.© The emphasis 

*“Marketing research is the only means basically, 


for transforming our field of marketing into a true 
profession."—A. B: Blankenship, in “Needed, A 


placed upon the subject of research in 
the JOURNAL OF MARKETING in recent 
years’ indicates the interest in and the ac- 
ceptance of marketing research as an es- 
sential tool subject; hence it is not sur- 
prising to find it offered in 127 schools in 
1950 as compared with only 17 in 1930. 
Some difficulty in the identification and 
classification of research courses was ex- 
périenced because the basic materials of 
this field are sometimes offered under 
such course titles as Market Analysis, 
Market Problems, and in some schools as 
Business Statistics. The tabulations and 
data on market research probably under- 
state its relative importance. 

Public relations has, of course, made 
the most spectacular growth of any of 
the specialized fields, being concentrated 
almost entirely in the last four years with 
only 22 schools listed in 1946 and 111 
schools tabulated in the 1950 directory. 
This growth is less surprising when one 
recalls how the public regulation of busi- 
ness has increased during the period of 
time covered in this study. Such environ- 
mental conditions undoubtedly have 
stimulated managerial concern with the 
public’s regard for its firm, industry, or 
even for private enterprise. Perhaps, also, 
the recognition by enlightened business 
management of its social responsibility 
may be another underlying reason for 
focusing more attention on the problem 
of public relations.® 


Broader Concept of Marketing Research,” JOURNAL 
OF MARKETING, Vol. XIII, No. 3, January 1949, p. 
3055. 

* According to William Applebaum, 39.5 per cent 
of all subject matter appearing in ‘the JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING from July 1946 to April 1951 was con- 
cerned with research. See “Jou:nal of Marketing: 
Postwar,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XVI, No. 3, 
January 1952, p. 295. 

* Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, a pioneer in the field of public relations 
training, in 1952 changed its course designated as 
“Public Relations and Responsibilities” to “Business 
Responsibility in the American Society.” 
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The frequency with which public re- 
lations courses appear in the latest di- 
rectory, the very rapidity with which it 
has come to the fore, plus the fact that 
more than one hundred schools are of- 
fering from one to a high of fifteen 
courses in this subject, seem to demand 
some consideration for this field in the 
analysis of marketing offerings. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


This quantitative analysis of facilities 
and opportunities in marketing educa- 
tion from 1930 to 1950 depicts a period 
of rapid growth almost explosive in char- 
acter during the last four of the twenty 
years included in thesurvey. This growth 
includes not only a substantial increase 


in the number of schools offering mar- 
keting, but claims a significantly greater 
percentage of all schools in the expand- 
ing educational world, and shows a 
marked expansion within these schools 
in both the number and variety of mar- 
keting fields offered. 

Since periods of rapid expansion may 
be accompanied by a deterioration in 
quality of product, qualitative considera- 
tions as well as quantitative should be 
utilized to appraise more fully the facili- 
ties and educational needs of marketing. 

Nor can we look at past horizons too 
long, for the oncoming tide of students 
soon to reach our colleges and universi- 
ties poses serious questions and problems 
for those concerned with the destiny of 
marketing education. 
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“PLACE OF MARKETING AGREEMENTS 
IN STABILIZING FARM INCOME! 


GEORGE L. MEHREN 
University of California, Berkeley 


pea through direct intervention by 
government or through combina- 
tion by sellers, agricultural control pro- 
grams have manipulated volume or 
method of production, prices paid for 
productive resources, levels of demand, 
and distribution of supplies. Analysis is 
limited here to manipulation by sellers 
of average price for already produced 
supplies. One or more determinants of 
industry average price are controlled by 
representatives of the whole industry, for 
its benefit and at its risk, with formal 
execution and enforcement of group de- 
cisions by government. Participating 
firms retain competitive identity with re- 
spect to scale and method of procurement 
and production and the uncontrolled de- 
terminants of total gross receipts. 

The primary instruments of these pro- 
grams are marketing agreements and 
orders, four attributes of which are con- 
sidered here: (1) definition, (2) price ef- 
fects, (3) feasibility of wider use, and 
(4) necessary statutory changes. Federal 
programs are emphasized. Agreements 
and orders are defined in terms of effects 
upon firm and industry profit policy, 
control techniques, legal and administra- 
tive attributes, limitations, and collateral 
programs. Price effects are appraised 
largely in terms of impact upon market 
structure. Desirability of wider use and 
of statutory changes is weighed in terms 
of operational feasibility and effective- 
ness of control. The basic issue of stabil- 

* Address at National Conference on Increasing 
Understanding of Public Problems and Policies. 


Sponsored by the Farm Foundation, Purdue Uni- 
versity, September, 1954. 


izing farm income either by government 
intervention or by monopolistic combi- 
nation is not appraised. 


AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS 


Meaning of Market Control. To in- 
crease its net income, a firm could (1) re- 
duce costs through (a) varying combina- 
tions of given input resources, (b) vary- 
ing kinds or amounts of resources, or (c) 
obtaining input resources at lower prices 
and (2) increase gross receipts by manip- 
ulating (a) demands or (b) volume sold 
on given demands. Market controls aim 
only at the second objective, which could 
not be achieved by a single firm operat- 
ing atomistically in a purely competitive 
context. 

Some programs seek to shift demand 
through advertising. In fluid milk and a 
few other commodities, minimum prices 
are set by order, with allocation of the 
supply among the various outlets deter- 
mined by market demands. Other pro- 
grams control sales in the several outlets, 
with prices set by market demands. Firms 
retain control over procurement and 
production decisions and over most price 
or demand determinants—such as label- 
ing, brand advertising, and methods or 
channels of sale. Thus, they generally 
conclude that changes in their own out- 
put would have little or no effect upon 
average price. Whenever price is raised 
by volume limitation, expansion of sales 
by individual firms can be prevented by 


government alone. Further, unless all : 


firms in the industry participate, both 
precision and degree of market control 
are weakened; but, since nonparticipants 
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usually benefit disproportionately, uni- 
versal participation can be achieved only 
by law. For these two reasons, volun- 
tary market controls nearly always break 
down. 

Production control is group manipula- 
tion of one or more determinants of in- 
dustry output. Final effects upon the 
competitive structure of the industry and 
upon price and income may be the same 
as with market control. However, admin- 
istration may differ substantially. 

Types of Control. Aside from setting 
minimum prices and proscribing unfair 
practices, there are two major methods 
of statutory market control. Demand 
manipulation or regulation programs do 
not necessarily result in sale of a lesser 
industry volume than would be moved 
in an atomistic industry without con- 
trols. First, demands could be shifted by 
changing consumer wants through adver- 
tising, research, or trade promotion. Sev- 
eral states have long authorized such 
compulsory advertising programs, which 
must be formulated according to law and 
approved by the majority of firms. Trade 
development programs have been au- 
thorized by federal law for enumerated 
commodities other than fluid milk only 
since August 1954. Second, if demands 
in alternative outlets—such as different 
grades, sizes, packs, packages, conditions, 
processes, places, or times—are interre- 
lated, controlled distribution may yield 
an optimum demand from all outlets 
combined. Thus, specification of mini- 
mum grades and sizes may hold or lift de- 


mand levels for unregulated classes, or , 


rate-of-flow control may prevent gluts 
and subsequent decreases in demand lev- 
els. Third, industry demands could be 
lifted by direct price support or diversion 
payments. The typical farm producer or 
handler can do little, acting alone, to ma- 
nipulate demands. » 

Limitation programs explicitly restrict 


volume of sales. If demands in alterna- 
tive outlets are different and independ- 
ent—in the sense that realized prices or 
sales in one outlet have little or no effect 
upon demands in other outlets—then dif- 
ferent net prices among the various out- 
lets would yield higher gross industry re- 
turns than would price equalization. But 
without control, farm prices would be 
approximately equal in all outlets. Mini- 
mum pack, container, grade, and size re- 
strictions and surplus pools are examples 
of limitation through differential pric- 
ing. Restriction of total sales in a single 
primary market, with dumping of the 


unsold supply, is also a form of price dis- * 


crimination. Determination of salable 
volume is not the major difficulty in such 
orders. Maintenance of equity—which 
usually means assuring to all handlers a 
proportion of sales in the controlled out- 
lets equal to (a) their base period per- 
centage or (b) the proportion of total 
merchantable crop under their control— 
is always difficult. Since the inducement 
to violate allotments is obvious, limita- 
tion programs are especially unstable. 
Agreements and Orders Defined. A 


marketing agreement is a voluntary con- . 


tract applicable to any farm commodity, 
containing any terms not inconsistent 
with law, and binding only upon govern- 
ment and the signers. Because of their 
instability and the need for universal 
participation, government will not sign 
agreements unless backed by orders ap- 
plicable to all handlers in the industry. 

’ Marketing orders, formulated by law 
and approved by most producers, bind 


_all handlers. Control powers and proce- 


dures are strictly limited by statute and 
executive regulations. Federal orders 
may be applied to milk and its products; 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and three for 
processing; tree nuts; dried fruits; to- 
bacco and soybeans and their products; 
hops; honey bees; and naval stores. 
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There is wider applicability under state 
laws. 

Objectives. Benefit to farmers is the 
primary goal. Until recently, federal pro- 
grams restricting volume were termi- 
nated if season average price exceeded 
the parity price goal. Minimum quality 
regulations have been valid since 1948 
even if parity price were realized. Since 
August 1954, programs may operate at 
any price level in order to maintain an 
orderly intraseasonal flow of sales and 
to prevent unreasonable fluctuations in 
supplies or prices. Parity price to pro- 
ducers would only accidentally assure op- 
timum industry income, reasonable price 
ratios among related products, desirable 
supply-response patterns in controlled or 
related products, optimum income to 
processors and handlers, or equity of 
market access among various groups. 
Minimum price for fluid milk has long 
been set without direct reference to par- 
ity, and until 1948 there was administra- 
tive latitude in selecting base periods for 
calculation of marketing order parity 
prices. California control laws have long 
been aimed at market stability rather 
than parity price. 

Programs have been administered with 
meticulous regard for statutes and stand- 
ing administrative regulations. However, 
the federal law still has no explicit 
requirement that income, rather than 
price, be stabilized in the short run; that 
programs yield some desired long-run 
pattern of demand and supply response 
in the controlled products and its com- 


petitors; chat interests of processing and 


marketing agencies be recognized explic- 
itly in declared policy objectives and pro- 
visions for approval and administration; 
that equities be assured to different re- 
gions, classes of the commodity, or types 
of handlers; or that explicit standards de- 
fine the kinds of programs to which spe- 
cific control devices may be applied. 


Control Techniques. Fluid milk or- 
ders set minimum prices by class of use 
through uniform handler or market- 
wide pools. Prices for the enumerated 
commodities may be controlled through: 
volume limitation in any or all outlets; 
allotment of purchase and sale rights 
among handlers; surplus or other pools; 
grade, size, pack, and inspection require- 
ments; prohibition of defined unfair 
practices; price filing; and, since August 
1954, research and trade promotion ex- 
cept for fluid milk. Powers are very 
broadly specified. In California, where 
about 30 orders are in effect, these and 
additional powers are authorized, al- 
though statutory standards are generally 
more precise than in the federal law. Al- 
most any type of control formally found 
to contribute to the declared objectives 
of the statute might be used. While gov- 
ernment has not abused its discretionary 
powers, processors and handlers have 
been apprehensive of this broad execu- 
tive leeway. 

Limitations. Federal orders may be ap- 
plied only to the listed commodities; to 
handlers only or to producers acting as 
handlers; to the smallest feasible area; 
to products of the continental United 
States; to specified market areas; and to 
trade directly affecting interstate or for- 
eign commerce. Differences in produc- 
tion or marketing conditions among dis- 
tricts or products within the controlled 
area must be reflected. Terms must par- 
allel those of an agreemen. upon which 
hearings have been held. Minimum 
standards may be no lower than those 
specified in other laws. There may be no 
regulation of production or restriction of 
advertising. California orders may regu- 
late production or intrastate handling of 
any farm product. Legal standards define 
use of the various types of control. 

Both state and federal programs must 
conform to detailed procedures for no- 
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tice, hearings, formulation, approval, op- 
eration, appeals, financing, enforcement, 
and termination. Federal law requires 
approval by number or volume of two 
thirds of voting producers and more than 
half the voting handlers, although a pro- 
ducer approved order may be imposed 
without handler assent if there is no 
other practicable means to achieve the 
goals of the act. California law requires 
two-thirds approval by listed producers 
and handlers alike and representation by 
handlers on administrative committees. 
No market order could be imposed 
merely by a majority of the producers ac- 
tually voting. 

The first statutory market controls 
were attacked for failure to accord due 
process, invalid control of intrastate 
trade, and invalid delegation both of leg- 
islative power to the executive and of 
executive power to private citizens. Stat- 
utory standards and administrative pro- 
cedures have remedied the first two de- 
fects. In consequences of the other two, 
industry committees may merely advise 
government with no final authority. Nei- 
ther these nor other programs are or 
could be fully administered by industry 
groups. 

Price manipulation by any device is 
also limited by expanded supply or shift- 
ing demand of the controlled commodity 
or its competitors. | 

Related Programs. With market or 
production control, surplus output or 
productive capacity must be diverted to 
secondary uses, and barriers must pre- 
vent entry of unregulated supplies into 
the controlled markets. Government, 
therefore, maintains standing funds to 
finance diversion or subsidies and extra- 
ordinary facilities quickly to limit im- 
ports which ‘threaten the effectiveness of 
any domestic program. Agricultural mar- 
ket controls are also buttressed continu- 
ously by other government operations: 


government purchase may have the same 
effect as rate-of-flow control; export sub- 
sidies or school lunch purchases lift ag- 
gregate demand; and diversion payments 
may work like volume controls. The dif- 
ferences between combination by indus- 
try and direct intervention by govern- 
ment lies largely in administrative pro- 
cedures rather than in objective or even 
in basic method. Thus, the consequences 
of market control are in general quite 
the same as those of other support and 
control devices differently administered. 
Granting the policy of government to 
manipulate farm income, market control 
should be used where it appears superior 
to other methods in terms of: relative 
ease of operation, cost, degree of instabil- 
ity introduced into the individual firm, 
precision, and danger of undesirable 
long-run supply or demand shifts. 


APPARENT EFFECTS 


Scope. About one half of United States 
fluid milk production is subject to fed- 
eral or state market orders. This is a 
perishable product, with heavy fixed out- 
lays, variable in supply, and with unsta- 
ble markets. Markets and, therefore, or- 
ders are local or regional. By law, orders 
must set terms of sale and minimum pro- 
ducer prices which are “reasonable’’ in 
view of costs and maintenance of long- 
run productive capacity. Milk is clas- 
sified, with fluid use usually designated 
as Class I. Market-wide pools require 
payment of the same blended price to all 
producers by all handlers. With handler 
pools, each processor pays the same 
blended price to all producers who de- 
liver to him. In many markets there is 2 
minimum price for base quantities de- 
livered by each producer, with lower 
prices for excess deliveries. 

In all of the approximately 50 federal 
areas, minimum prices are changed by 
formula. In most federal areas, the fluid- 
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use basic price is set by addition of a spec- 
ified differential to the highest price 
prevailing among designated alternative 
uses. General economic indicator formu- 
las are used in some areas, but most often 
the basic price is changed with periodic 
changes in the ratio of actual to normal 
seasonal supply of milk for fluid use. 
Many markets combine the differential 
and ratio methods. Orders cannot regu- 
late resale prices. 

In many states, prices are changed only 
after public hearings. Many state orders 
provide for minimum wholesale and re- 
tail prices. These are police power pro- 
grams designed partly for public welfare. 

Market orders alone do not stabilize 
milk prices. Federal support-price pur- 
chases of butter, cheese, and dried milk 
provide outlets for milk denied access 
into fluid outlets and a floor for average 
milk prices. There is no real structural 
difference between setting minimum 
prices and the devices used for other 
products. Establishment of minimum 
prices would not be effective in indus- 
tries lacking the facilities for enforce- 
ment general in the dairy industries. 

About go fruit and vegetable. indus- 
tries are ordinarily subject to federal con- 
trol, about the same number under Cali- 
fornia laws, and a few in other states. To- 
bacco prices are stabilized through pro- 
duction control and direct price support 
is used for soybeans. 

Reasons for Control. Except for pota- 
toes and a few vegetables, orders are gen- 
erally used where short-run capital ad- 
justments are «iifficult, end products are 
perishable, and demands in alternative 
outlets are closely related. There are un- 
foreseen, unsystematic, and uncontrolla- 
ble fluctuations in short-run output or 
demand or both for perennials. Output 
of annuals cannot well be adjusted once 
planting is done. Limitation of volume 
marketed is often the single determinant 


of price which can be controlled effec- 
tively. Such control—once approved by 
the majority—requires mandatory par- 
ticipation of all firms and enforcement 
by law. Other groups, including consum- 
ers, may suffer short-run damage from 
limitation, but supplies need be no less 
than would be sold if producers acting 
individually could adjust output to de- 
mand. Combination by agricultural pro- 
ducers was used to limit and allocate 
sales long before government undertook 
to stabilize farm incomes by other de- 
vices. The market control laws remedy 
the inherent instability of voluntary mar- 
keting agreements, but they also restrict 
use of limitation to specified commodi- 
ties and in conformity with rigid stand- 
ards. 

Competitive shippers of perishable 
commodities might uniformly and simul- 
taneously adjust volume in a given outlet 
to similar expectations of future de- 
mands or supplies and possibilities of de- 
terioration in holding. With delivered 
sales, markets could glut and the glut 
could cumulate and spread to other out- 
lets. Here, regulation of distribution 
over time or among other outlets need 
not necessarily disadvantage consumers 
in the short run and may be to their ben- 
efit over longer periods. Heavy sale of 


‘particular grades, sizes, varieties, or packs 


may adversely affect demands for other 
classes. Standardization laws are de- 
signed to prevent damage to many ship- 
pers as a result of short-run profit taking 
by a few, but market orders have greater 
flexibility. 

In years of heavy yields or low de- 
mands, average price from a purely com- 
petitive distribution in all outlets may 
drop to the level obtainable in the lowest 
valued use so long as that price exceeds 
or equals the average cost of harvest and 
sale. This can be prevented only by con- 
trol. 
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Market control has been ineffective 
and perhaps damaging to producers 
where the basic problem is a long-run ex- 
cess of productive capacity. 

In many cases, controlled marketing 
has stabilized farm income with little or 
no damage to other groups. Monopoly as 
an elemeni in farm price policy should, 
therefore, be judged in terms of its spe- 
cific effects rather than as an abstraction. 

Methods of Control. Most orders re- 
quire advance dissemination of proposed 
grade, size, and shipping schedules, with 
supporting facts and standards. About 
two thirds of the orders provide for qual- 
ity control through minimum standards 
of grade, size, maturity, condition, pack, 
or container. Most frequently, sales are 
limited to specified classes, with provi- 
sion for inspection and individual or re- 
gional hardship adjustments. Rate of 
flow is controlled by allotment of daily 
or weekly shipments, often in conjunc- 
tion with packing, loading, or shipping 
holidays or by concentration of cars for 
specified periods. About one third of the 
orders authorize these devices. Rate-of- 
flow controls collateral to grade-size or 
volume restriction require complex pro- 
visions for adjustment of allotments in 
order to minimize inequities. Dried fruit, 
tree nuts, and some potato orders provide 
for diversion of stated percentages of 
supplies to surplus pools, on which ex- 
port or other diversion subsidies are often 
paid by government. A few orders re- 
quire price filing or prohibit unfair prac- 
tices. About three fourths of the Califor- 
nia orders provide for mandatory adver- 
tising assessments. Production control is 
also authorized but rarely used. 

Most control techniques could be used 
to obtain most price targets. Most targets 
could be obtained through a variety of 
methods for price support, production 
control, restriction of supplies of com- 


peting goods, compensatory payments, or 
other subsidies. In almost all cases, one 
or more of these other methods is used 
along with market control. 

A ppraisal.—Quantitative analysisof the 
price and income effects directly attrib- 
utable to individual programs is most 
difficult. The short-run target of most 
committees has not been the typical max- 
imization adjustment of price theory. 
There is wide range for competitive 
adjustment of uncontrolled profit deter- 
minants by most firms. It is almost im- 
possible to determine what the industry 
price-output adjustment would have been 
without control. Even if appropriate 
theoretical models were available, data 
are usually inadequate to test them, es- 
pecially where markets are interrelated. 
Finally, it is difficult to isolate the net ef- 
fects of the collateral support and control 
programs nearly always operated in con- 
junction with market controls. 

So appraisal must rest on judgment 
guided by qualitative theory and gener- 
ally inadequate data—justas the programs 
are often guided. Most operations have 
been temperate in goals and in methods. 
They can and do stabilize prices for com- 
modities meeting the essential require- 
ments set out above. However, any dif- 
ferences between the price effects of com- 
bination by sellers and intervention by 
government must result mainly from dif- 
ferences in methods of administration. 


FEASIBILITY OF WIDER USE 
No industry need use these permissive 


‘control statutes unless a majority of pro- 


ducers so desires. In some cases, market 
control. is the only feasible method of 
stabilization. However, price stabiliza- 
tion can be and most often is obtained in 
agriculture by methods other than com- 
bination of producers who recommend 
monopoly devices approved and enforced 
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by government. Control committees must 
help in disposition of volume diverted 
from primary channels; but federal funds 
nearly always facilitate such disposition. 
Committees may set a lower price target 
than would government. Supply response 
may be less drastic than that induced by 
statutory definition of minimum prices. 
Industry judgment is obtained by orderly 
procedures and perhaps executive au- 
thority is diffused. Market control has 
been an effective method of stabilization 
where there has been: concentration of 
supply in a compact area; reasonable 
homogeneity of products and outlets; 
perishability of end products; absence of 
unregulated products closely related in 
demand or production; heavy capital 
plant and inability quickly to adjust 
short-run output; a background of co- 
operative marketing and a desire for “self 
help”; and availability of persons experi- 
enced in administration and in dealing 
with government. Use of these programs 
could well be extended to industries in 
which these basic conditions are met. 


STATUTORY CHANGES 

The privilege of exemption from 
monopoly statutes should not be widened 
without major revision of the law. Proces- 
sors and handlers have long objected to: 
grower benefit as the major goal; the er- 
ratic impact of the parity-price goal and 
governor; imposition of orders without 
their approval; inadequate representa- 
tion on administrative committees; ab- 
sence of precise standards governing the 


types of programs applicable to given 
market situations; excessively broad state- 
ment of powers; and difficulties of ob- 
taining relief or redress. 

The amendments incorporated in the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 have eliminated 
some of these defects. Other changes seem 
necessary. The declared standards section 
of the laws should assure regard for in- 
terests of groups other than growers. The 
goal of income stabilization, rather than 
parity price, should be explicitly recog- 
nized. Standards should govern the appli- 
cation of the various control methods to 
specific market problems. Control powers 
should be defined in much greater de- 
tail. Findings should be required with 
respect to dangers from long-run supply 
or demand shifts. Procedures for consid- 
eration by and equitable representation 
of affected groups are obvious necessities. 

Limitation programs cannot easily be 
used for most annual crops, for livestock, 
or for crops produced in many varieties 
and areas and for many markets. How- 
ever, grade and size regulations and, in 
some cases, even rate-of-flow controls 
might be effective for some annual prod- 
ucts. If standards for eligibility were pre- 
cisely spelled out, use of controls for com- 
modities or market problems for which 
market control is unsuitable could be 
prevented. 

Market control through combination 
by sellers is no substitute for other major 
methods of price support or stabilization. 
Given substantial revision of the statutes, 
it could be an effective adjunct. 
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THE COST EFFECTIVENESS APPROACH 
TO INDUSTRIAL SPACE BUYING* 


NATHANIEL R. KIDDER 
Jones & Lamson Machine Company 


HE problem discussed in this paper 
Tis one faced by the advertising man- 
ager of a company” with an industrial 
market. It has to do with selecting the 
magazines in which he will place his ad- 
vertising. The question he wants an- 
swered is: does this magazine reach the 
market for the product I wish to adver- 
tise? 

In the past, the advertising manager 
knew the paid and gross circulation by 
copies. He also knew the advertising 
rates. In addition to this he was bom- 
barded by various statistical indices, four 
color maps, etc., all of which were slanted 
to prove a particular magazine was the 
one in which he should place his ads. 

Because the different magazines each 
adopted a mode of presenting their circu- 
lation favorable to the particular mag- 
azine, there was a strong tendency for the 
advertising manager to toss the various 
claims into the waste basket, consider 
only paid circulation and advertising 
rates, and then with some intuitive guess- 
work place his ads. 

A first attempt to improve on this sit- 
uation was the adoption by trade periodi- 
cals of what is now referred to as the “old 
audit classifications’. A typical circula- 
tion statement using these classifications 

1 Paper presented at the Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth College, No- 
vember 23, 1954. The author wishes to express his 
appreciation to J. D. Wood, Advertising Manager, 
and D. W. Mellor, Asst. Manager of Market Re- 
search, of the Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
and to D. Shainin, Statistician, of Rath and Strong, 
Inc., for critical review of sections of this paper. 
However, final responsibility for all statements rests 


with the author. 
2 Or its advertising agency, or both. 
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is presented in Table 1. This was an im- 
provement over the former system in 
that it provided a uniform presentation 
of circulation claims, and these claims 
could be independently audited to make 
sure the magazine was presenting a true 
picture. 

However, the categories were so broad 
that they did not help the advertising 
manager to see to what extent the mag- 
azine was reaching his particular market. 
Also the circulation figures were in terms 
of copies, rather than the number of 
plants receiving these copies, in each in- 
dustrial category. In the industrial mar- 
ket your customers are plants. Other 
things being equal, a magazine sending 
15,000 copies to 5,000 plants in the ‘“Man- 
ufacturers of Assembled Metal Products, 
Equipment and Machinery” industry 
would be covering the market better 
than a magazine sending 20,000 copies to 
3,000 plants. These audit classifications 
were set up by the publishers themselves 
primarily to provide some sort of audit- 
able standardization for their circulation 
statements. They fulfilled the felt need 
of the publishing fraternity. Unfortu- 
nately, they did not fulfill the need of 
the advertising managers. 

A new approach—the S.I.C. system— 
has been initiated by some advertising 
agencies, advertising managers, and mar- 
ket research departments with the coop- 
eration of some publishers. It is of great 
value to its users. The S.1.C. system pro- 
vides uniformity which can be independ- 
ently audited and allows the advertising 
manager to determine, not only whether 
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TABLE 1 
A TYPICAL CIRCULATION STATEMENT BASED ON THE OLD Aupi1T CLASSIFICATIONS 


: Facts from The Iron A 
The Iron Age Circulation by Audit Classifications, September 16, 1954 


Classi- No. of 
fication Industry Copies 
1. Manufacturers of Assembled Metal Products, Equipment and Machinery................. 23,278 
2. Commercial Processing Plants and Parts Manufacturers: 

(a) Forging, Stamping, Welding, Machining, Heat Treating and Finishing Plants........ 2,581 

3. Railroads and other Transportation Services, Public Service Corporations; Mines; Manu- 

4. Producers of Metals (Ferrous and Nonferrous); Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, Rolling Mills, 

& & —. State, Municipal and Foreign Government, Departments and Offices and Per- 

6. Distributors, Dealers and Exporters of Machinery, Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals, Hard- 
ware Products, Mill and Factory Supplies—their Executives and Employees............ 3,627 
7. Consulting and Contracting Engineers and Firms and their Employees. .................. 745 

8. Trade Associations, Chambers of Commerce, Libraries, Colleges and Vocational Schools, in- 
10. Banks, Insurance Companies, Financial Houses. ................0.cccccceecccccceccucs 235 


To provide comparability with the few publications who have not yet adopted the Standard Industrial 
Classifications, The Iron Age also provides a circulation breakdown based on the old audit classifications. - 


the magazine is reaching his market, but 
the extent to which it is reaching this 
market in terms of cost effectiveness. 

What do we mean by the S.1I.C. system, 
and how does the advertising manager 
use it? $.I.C. stands for Standard Indus- 
trial Classification.’ It is a numerical sys- 
tem set up by the Bureau of the Budget 
to classify and categorize the different 
segments of industry. 

An industry can be classified on either 
a 2-, a 3-, or a 4-digit basis. The more 
digits, the finer the classification. For ex- 
ample, look at Table 2: 20 is Food and 
Kindred Products, 21 is Tobacco Manu- 
factures, 33 is Primary Metal Industries, 
etc. There are broad categories going 
from 19 to 39 covering all manufacturing 

* Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Super- 


intendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1945. 


industries. Let us examine a particular 
2-digit category and see the finer classifi- 
cations within it: 20 is Food and Kindred 
Products. Within it you find 201, Meat 
Products; 202, Dairy Products; 205, Bak- 
ery Products; etc. Let us look within 202 
(Dairy Products): 2021 is Creamery But- 


TABLE 2 


EXAMPLES OF THE STANDARD INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


20 —Food and Kindred Products 
21 —Tobacco Manufactures 
33 —Primary Metal Industries 


20 —Food and Kindred Products 
201 —Meat Products 

202 —Dairy Products 

205 —Bakery Products 


20 —Food and Kindred Products 

202 —Dairy Products 

2021—Creamery Butter 

2022—Natural Cheese 

2023—Condensed and Evaporated Milk 
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ter; 2022 is Natural Cheese; 2023 is Con- 
densed and Evaporated Milk; etc. 

When we speak of the S.I.C. system, in 
Advertising, we refer to a publisher’s cir- 
culation statement broken down accord- 
ing to the number of plants receiving his 
magazine in each 4-digit S.I.C. category. 

The first three colums of Table 3 show 
such a publisher’s statement. Magazine 
“A” goes to 56 plants in S.I.C. 2514, the 
Metal Household Furniture industry; to 
10 plants in 3421, the Cutlery industry, 
etc. The total circulation goes to 1,446 
plants. The rest of Table 3 and Chart 1 
(to be discussed later) shows our efforts 
to make the Magazine “A”’’s circulation 
statement more meaningful to our adver- 
tising manager. 

In a nutshell, we will compare their 
circulation with our product market po- 
tential. 

In columns 6, 7, and g are data com- 
piled by our Market Research Depart- 
ment on the market potential for Prod- 
uct “X” (one of our products). Using 
standard research procedures, we estab- 
lished the percentages in column 6. They 
should read as follows: 11 per cent of the 
plants in the Metal Household Furniture 
industry (2514) are present or prospec- 
tive customers for Product “X”, 31 per 
cent of the plants in the Cutlery industry, 
etc. 

In column 5, we have data from a 
census of industry in the United States.‘ 
Multiplying the figures in column 5 by 
the percentages in column 6, you arrive 
at the figures in column 7, indicating 
the number of plants in each industry 
that represent actual or potential cus- 
tomers. 

This whole analysis does not begin to 
bear fruit until we reach column 10. 
The figures in this column indicate the 
number of actual and prospective cus- 


“The Iron Age, Basic Marketing Data, New York 
Chilton Publishing Co., 1954. 


tomers reached by Magazine “A” in each 
industry. These are the plants in which 
our advertising will pay off. The reason 
for placing an ad is to send our message 
to these plants. 

Column 10 is derived from the rest of 
the table as follows: industry by industry, 
divide the figure in column g by that in 
column 5, and multiply the results by 
the figure in column 7. To be specific, 
let us look at industry 3421, Cutlery. Di- 
vide the 10 found in column g by the 
104 found in column 5. The result is ap- 
proximately .10 or 10 per cent. Multiply 
32, in column 7, by 10 per cent, and you 
arrive at the 3 found in column 10. In 
other words, if Magazine “A” is going to 
10 out of 104 Cutlery plants in the coun- 
try, we can assume that it is going to 3 out 
of the 32 plants in which we have a po- 
tential market. 

The total of all the plants in column 
10 (364 in this case) we call the Net Effec- 
tive Circulation. This is the total num- 
ber of manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try who are both (1) actual or prospec- 
tive customers for our product and (2) 
recipients of Magazine “A”. 

This we feel is quite a reliable figure. 
In any given industry, we may overesti- 
mate or underestimate the number 
of present and prospective customers 
reached by “A”, but the overestimates 
and underestimates will cancel each 
other out when column 10 is totaled. 

Dividing the total of column 10 into 
the advertising cost® for ““A’’, we have the 
Net Effective Advertising Cost of $11.54 
per plant. In other words, if we decide to 
advertise in Magazine “A”, it will cost us 
$11.54 for each actual or prospective cus- 
tomer reached by our ad. 

A figure often given by magazines try- 
ing to sell advertising space is the cost 

* The Advertising Cost is the total cost of a one 


page black and white ad run 12 times in a monthly 
or 13 times in a weekly. 
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per plant reached. In this case it would 
be $4,200 divided by 1,446, the total of 
column 3. This comes to $2.90 per plant. 
It is quite obvious that the Net Effective 
Advertising Cost is a much more mean- 
ingful figure to the advertising manager, 
particularly when comparing one maga- 
zine with another. 

Let us return to our table. Column 9g 
shows the per cent of the total Product 
“X” potential. Thus .28 per cent of our 
total Product “X” potential lies in the 
Metal Household Furniture industry 
(2514), 5.05 per cent lies in the Radio 
and T.V. Equipment industry (3661), 
etc. 

If Magazine “A” went to every plant 
in every industry in which it now has a 
circulation, it would reach 16.94 per cent 
of the potential market for our Product 
“X”. This is the total of column 9. We 
round this figure and say that the Gross 
Advertising Potential is 17 per cent of the 
total market. | 

The two remaining columns in our 
table are 4 and 8. Column 4 shows the 
way in which “A’’’s circulation varies 
from industry to industry on a percent- 
age basis. Thus 3.87 per cent of “A’’’s 
circulation goes to the Metal Household 
Furniture industry (2514), 4.08 per cent 
to the Domestic Laundry Equipment in- 
dustry (3581), etc. Column 8 breaks 
down our market potential percentage- 
wise among the 21 industries reached by 
“X”. Thus, just considering these 21 in- 
dustries, 1.65 per cent of our market po- 
tential is in industry 2514, etc. 


What we want to do is compare col-, 


umn 4 with column 8. How does the 
variation in “A”’s circulation from in- 
dustry to industry compare with the var- 
iation in market potential from industry 
to industry? Does ‘‘A” tend to have a high 
circulation where we have a high poten- 
tial, and low circulation where we have 
a low potential, or vice versa? 


We have correlated columns 4 and 8 
and presented our results in Chart 1 and 
the Index of Relevant Variation.* The 
Index of Relevant Variation is .36 per 
cent and is positive. This means that .36 
per cent of the variation in the circula- 
tion of Magazine “A” from industry to 
industry is related to the variation in our 
market potential. Furthermore, it is a 
positive relationship. 

Let us try to explain what we mean by 
this. Let us suppose that “A’”’s circula- 
tion is mailed free of charge to the recipi- 
ent (which it incidentally is not) and 
that the circulation manager has set out 
to make his circulation agree completely 
with the Product “X” market potential. 
That is, looking at column 8, 1.65 per 
cent of the circulation would go to indus- 
try 2514, 2.52 per cent would go to 3421, 
etc. Then the Index of Relevant Varia- 
tion would be 100 per cent and positive. 
However, just as he is about to mail out 
this circulation, the publisher tells him 
to hold on. It seems the publisher has 
market potential figures from other pro- 
spective advertisers and he feels the cir- 
culation should be juggled a little to 
agree better with these other sets of mar- 
ket potential figures. So after consider- 
able juggling to make the circulation 
more or less conform to half a dozen var- 
iations in market potential, the circula- 
tion manager mails out “A”. To a certain 
extent, the variation in circulation from 
industry to industry would conform to 
the variation in our market potential for 
Product “X”. The fact that the Index is 
positive means that in general there is 
more of a tendency of “A’”’’s circulation 
to be high where our potential is high, 
and low where our potential is low, than 
vice versa. The .36 per cent is an indica- 

*In statistical terms, this is the square of the 
product moment correlation. The fact it is positive 


means that the product moment correlation is the 
positive root. 
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Circulation of 
Trade Magazine 


18}% 


16 


14 


12 


10 


Magazine “A” 


Chart 1 


an 


| | 
1 12 14 


a— 


tion that .36 per cent of the variation can 

' be accounted for by the variation from 
industry to industry in the market poten- 
tial for Product “X”’. In other words, it 
is a measure of the extent of the agree- 
ment. For comparison, we might point 
out that our direct mail campaigns have 
a positive index of between 85 and go per 
cent. 


The relationship between columns 4 


} 


| | | 
16 18 20 22 24 26 28% 
Product Market Potential 


and 8 can also be shown graphically on 
Chart 1. You will note that the 45° 
angle line is labeled “Line of Perfect 
Variation”. A direct mailing list should 
have a line very, very close to this one. 
The greater the angle between this 
line of perfect variation and the actual 
line? for the magazine under considera- 


* Statistical note: These lines are regression lines 
plotted on a scatter diagram. 


TABLE 4 
Cost EFFECTIVENESS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


Magazine 

Index “a” “co 

Fr Gross Advertising Potential (% of total market).................+05: 17% 100% 100% 
Net Elective Circulation (plants)... 364 6526 5399 
Net Effective Advertising Cost $11.54 $.82 $.67 
Advertising Cost (1 page, 12 issues)... ..........0ceeeecececeeeececes $4200 $5330 $3600 
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tion, the poorer the relationship between 
columns 4 and 8. 

To make these indices meaningful to 
the advertising manager, they must be 
computed for many trade magazines on 
many products. In Chart 1 and Table 4 
are presented the results of computing 
them for three different trade magazines 
with regard to Product “X”’. 

The meaning of such a summary of 
indices to an advertising manager, or an 
advertising agency, is the subject for a 
separate paper now in preparation. How- 
ever, some of the salient points are dis- 
cussed below. 

Chart 1 contains Lines of Relevant 
Variation for two other magazines, “B” 
and “‘C’’, as well as “A”. Table 4 presents 
our various statistical indices for these 
three trade magazines with reference to 
Product “X”. Both “B” and “C” are 
clearly superior to “A” as advertising 
media with regard to every index except 
Advertising Cost. Even here “C” is su- 
perior to “A”. 

The Net Effective Advertising Cost, 
$11.54, is so high for “A” that “A” can 
be excluded from further consideration 
as an advertising medium. The cost per 
plant, $2.90, is over ten times as great as 
that for “B” or “C”. This may possibly 
be an indication that Magazine “A” ’s 
overall advertising rates are too high for 
any product with an industrial market. 
In deciding between “B” and “C” as 
an advertising medium, several factors 
would have to be considered. Is the addi- 
tional Net Effective Circulation worth 
the additional cost? A Comparison of the 
Index of Relevant Variation, the Rele- 
vant Variation Chart, and the Gross Cir- 
culation figures, would indicate that 
much of the additional cost of advertis- 
ing in “B” rather than “C” goes to pay 
for waste circulation. The extent to 
which it is “waste circulation” may de- 
pend upon the purpose of the advertise- 


ment. If it is primarily to sell new or ad- 
ditional equipment for known applica- 
tions, “C’’ will probably give you more 
for your circulation dollar than “B”. If, 
in addition, the purpose of the ad is to 
seek out applications of “X”’ not yet real- 
ized, “B’’s: greater coverage may be 
worth the additional cost. 

Of course it must be realized that the 
various indices presented in this paper 
do not answer all the questions in mag- 
azine media selection. They must be tied 
in with such other quantitative measures 
as tabulations of inquiries, Starch Re- 
ports, etc. Then all these factors must be 
blended in with the judgment which 
comes from years of experience in an ad- 
vertising department or agency. 

Also these indices need further refine- 
ment. In column 10 of Table 4, a plant 
is a plant. Perhaps these figures should be 
weighted for plant size or some similar 
criteria. Also, by this time, the reader may 
have seen the apparent discrepancy in 
Table 4 for S.1.C. 3585 (Refrigerators, 
Refrigeration Machinery, and Complete 
Air Conditioning Units). Apparently 
Magazine “A” is going to 271 plants out 
of 219 in the country. This apparent dis- 
crepancy arises because the census of in- 
dustry from which we obtained the fig- 
ures in column 5 includes only plants 
with 20 or more production workers. 
The number of plants reported in col- 
umn 3 includes all of those receiving 
Magazine “A” regardless of size. In such 
a case as this, we lean over backwards in 
“A’”’’s favor and assume that if the mag- 
azine is going to as many, or more, plants 
as there are reported in column 5, it is 
going to all in which there is a market 
potential for Product “X”. This exam- 

ple merely highlights the need for differ- 
entiation within the “plant” concept in 
all of the analyses exemplified by Table 3. 

Another large problem merely pointed 
up and not solved by our analysis of Cost 
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Effectiveness in Industrial Advertising is 
that of assigning S.I.C. numbers to plants. 
Some common and precisely defined cri- 
teria must be adopted by the publishers, 
various agencies making censuses, and 
market research departments analyzing 
market potentials. 

To summarize: the problem faced by 
the advertising manager is to find out the 
extent to which a magazine will reach 
the market for his product. An analysis 
of a publication’s circulation using the 
S.I.C. system provides: 


1. Uniform presentation 

2. A basis for an independent audit 

3. The advertising manager or agency 
with a tool for measuring the extent to 
which the magazine is reaching his mar- 
ket in terms of Cost Effectiveness. 


The analyses here presented need re- 
finement and must be correlated with 
other media selection measures. It is the 
hope of the author that the paper will 
serve as an heuristic springboard for the 
necessary discussion leading to a refine- 
ment and extension of techniques. 
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HERE has long been a standing argu- 
pete between marketing men, on 
the one hand, and economic theorists and 
the public, on the other, as to the pre- 
sumably high costs of marketing. The ex- 
treme argument of the economic theor- 
ists is that all “selling costs” reflect social 
waste, whereas the marketing man has 
argued that the costs of marketing are 
high primarily because of operative in- 
efficiencies. The economists have tended 
to compare “selling costs’ with those 
costs incurred by the firm under pure or 
perfect competition. By use of this model 
as a criterion, their conclusion is partially 
correct.? This criterion, however, is what 
the marketing man has judged unsound 
on the basis that pure or perfect compe- 
tition does not exist. Indeed, very few 
economists would disagree with them.? 


* That is, even under pure or perfect competition, 
some “marketing costs” would necessarily be present, 
although no “selling costs” could be included in the 
costs of the firm or industry. Thus, at this early 
stage it is necessary to define “selling costs” and to 
distinguish them from “production” and “market- 
ing costs.” By “selling costs” is meant those costs 
incurred in the attempt to alter the shape and posi- 
tion of the demand curve facing the firm. “Produc- 
tion costs,” on the other hand, refer to those costs 
involved in actually making the product and placing 
it at the disposal of the consumer. This latter defini- 
tion includes, of course, many of the costs which are 
commonly referred to as “marketing costs.” The 
overlap of terminology here is not at all harmful 
to the theses discussed in this note. It is sufficicnt to 
recognize that “marketing costs” conventionally de- 
fined are (with the exception of “selling costs” as 
defined above) impounded in the economists’ defini- 
tion of “production costs.” 

* One important school of thought, though agree- 
ing that pure competition is nonexistent, argues that 
it is the only means of allocating resources in a de- 
sirable fashion. Thus, their “policy recommenda- 
tions” are directed toward a greater achievement of 
atomistic competition. Cf Henry Simons, Economic 
Policy for a Free Society (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948), esp. Chs. 2, 3, and 5. See also 
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Thus, the economic theorists have tended 
to create a paradoxical situation: on the 
one hand, they compare the existing 
market structures in the United States 
with perfect or pure competition and 
conclude that the latter does not exist; 
on the other hand, they condemn “‘sell- 
ing costs” by use of the perfectly compet- 
itive model as a standard.® 

The perfectly competitive model, when 
dealing with prices and output, arrives 
at the conclusion that in the long run 
price will be equal to the equating of 
marginal revenue and marginal cost at 
the least cost point of the average cost 
curve. This is the “optimum” output 
condition for the firm and—because of 
the insignificant effect of any seller’s out- 
put upon total output, free entry and 
exit, near perfect knowledge, etc.—all 
firms in the industry will have their out- 


the paper presented by Milton Friedman in The 
Impact of the Union (New York: Harcourt-Brace 
and Co., 1951), edited by David McCord Wright; 
and his comments in What is American Capitalism? 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). See 
also G. J. Stigler, The Theory of Price (New York: 
Macmillan, 1952); and Lectures I and V in Five 
Lectures on Economic Problems (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1950). 

*A rather lengthy footnote seems justified here. 
The statement in the text is not meant to imply that 
all economists reason in this manner. Indeed, the 
bulk of this paper is concerned with two major ex- 
ceptions. Still, the writer feels that this statement is 
fairly representative of the marketing man’s attltude 
toward the economists’ position on “selling costs.” 

What is frequently overlooked is that in recent 
years there have been several far-reaching develop- 
ments in economic theory. The publication of E. H. 
Chamberlin’s The Theory of Monopolistic Compett- 
tion in 1933, which had as a famous forerunnet 
P. Saffra’s article, “The Laws of Returns under Com- 
petitive Conditions,” reprinted in Readings in Price 
Theory (Homewood: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1952), 
heralded one of these significant developments. Since 
the early 1930’s more attention has been paid to 
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put at this optimum point. What better 
allocation of resources could there be? 
Attempted answers to this question have 
been given recently by two economists, 
J. K. Galbraith and E. H. Chamberlin‘ 
In fact, each approaches the problem 
from a different point of view—but both 
arrive at essentially the same conclusion. 
Their answer, in brief, rests upon the 
well-known fact that the United States is 
a wealthy country inhabited by a diver- 
sity of people. This is a fact long recog- 
nized by advertising men and market re- 
searchers, as well as business men, but 


market structures other than pure competition and 
pure monopoly. Thus, variables such as product dif- 
ferentiation, advertising and selling costs, location, 
etc. have been introduced (although not completely 
successfully) into price theory. These variables, 
which attempt to take into account differentiation of 
consumers’ tastes and demands, have led to a theory 
quite different from that of pure competition in 
which adjustments to uncontrolled market forces are 
all important. The contemporary theory recognizes 
that sellers of differentiated products usually attempt 
to control the relevant variables rather than auto- 
matically adjust to them. This paper deals with the 
marketing costs which arise as a result of business- 
men’s attempts to control these new variables. 

Of the other significant developments, one is par- 
ticularly important for price theory, namely, the so- 
called “marginalist controversy” of the late 1940's 
and early 1950’s. This controversy stemmed from 
the notion that businessmen do not act marginally, 
and hence the predictions based on marginalist 
theory are often invalid. When this new attitude 
(which is by no means universal) is joined with mar- 
ket structures of something other than pure or per- 
fect competition, the result is a more realistic ap- 
proach to businessmen’s problems. It is an approach, 
however, which is less capable of providing prognos- 
tication. Still, a great deal of evidence can be mus- 
tered in favor of the anti-marginalist argument, and 
this seems to indicate the desirability of working up 
new theoretical models of economic activity. This 
point is well illustrated in the following: G. Katona, 
Psychological Analysis of Economic Behavior (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951); H. R. 
Bowen, The Social Responsibilities of the Business- 
man (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953); A. 
Lauterbach, Men, Motives, and Money (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1954). 

*J. K. Galbraith, American Capitalism (Cam- 
bridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952), especially 
Chapter 8. E. H. Chamberlin, “Product Heteroge- 
neity and Public Policy,” American Economic Re- 
view, Papers and Proceedings, May 1950, pp. 85-93- 


has rarely been given the expression 
made by these two “unrealistic econo- 
mists.” Further, their theses tend to dis- 
pose of many arguments made by some 
academic marketing men. For instance, 
consider the following: 


“Marketing research was designed 
for and will probably continue to serve 
marketing management. An economist 
would have little interest in the major 
findings of market research because 
they deal with problems hidden away 
in that general category known as 
ceteris partbus.”® 


This contention runs contrary to the 
thesis advanced in one of the most influ- 
ential books on economic theory, The 
Theory of Monopolistic Competition.® 
This portion of value theory which finds 
its foundations in a high, but not perfect, 
degree of cross elasticity of demand be- 
tween products is indeed built upon the 
heterogeneity of consumers’ needs and 
desires.‘ Chamberlin has stated else- 
where: 


. human beings are individ- 
uals, diverse in their tastes and desires, 
and moreover widely dispersed spa- 
tially. Insofar as demand has any force 
as a guide to production, one would ex- 
pect entrepeneurs to appeal to them in 
diverse ways, and thus to render the 
output of the economy correspondingly 
heterogeneous, using this term in its 


5George H. Brown, “What Economists Should 
Know About Marketing,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 
July 1951, p. 65. 

*E. H. Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic 
Competition (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951). 

* Of course the distinction between the Chamber- 
linian “large number case,” with its degree of cross 
elasticities, and his “small number case,” with its 
different degree of cross elasticities, should be made. 
See R. L. Bishop, “Elasticities, Cross-Elasticities, 
and Market Relationships,” American Economic Re- 
view, December 1952, for criticism of Chamberlin’s 
use of cross elasticities. 
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broadest sense to embrace not only the 
qualitative aspects of the product it- 
self, but also the conditions surround- 
ing its sale, including spatial competi- 
tion.”® 


Consequently, when economists consider 
monopolistic competition as defined by 
Chamberlin they are, in effect, consider- 
ing the major findings of market re- 
search. 

But let us return to the arguments 
presented by Galbraith and Chamberlin 
in order to consider the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of those activ#ies giving rise 
to marketing costs. Galbraith’s answer, 
though forceful in itself, lays the ground- 
work for the more technical justification 
given by Chamberlin. 


‘““THE UNSEEMLY ECONOMICS OF 
OPULENCE” 


Galbraith begins by noting that the 
United States is in al! probability the 
most wealthy country in the world. It is 
abundant in nonhuman resources and 
has set up business institutions capable 
of acquiring those inanimate resources in 
which it is lacking. Also, it has one of the 
largest and most adaptable labor forces in 
history, as well as a wealth of knowledge 
on the part of engineers and business- 
men. This has been evidenced by the ter- 
rific increase in productivity in the 
United States. He also notes, rather face- 
tiously, that although “Malthus and Ri- 
cardo held that grinding poverty was the 
fate of man . . . Western man, as the 


result of an unsuspected preference for: 


comfort over procreation, and aided by 
some inexpensive appliances, has escaped 
from this cycle of poverty.”® Thus, the 
United States is indeed in a pleasant situ- 
ation—because its resources (both human 

*E. H. Chamberlin, “Product Heterogeniety and 


Public Policy,” p. 86. 
* Galbraith, p. 108. 


and nonhuman) are capable of creating 
an Output greater than that required in 
the form of necessities for a checked pop- 
ulation, there is a large surplus of wealth. 

Consequently, the population is able 
to fulfill its demand for necessities with 
relative ease, so easily in fact that it has 
a great deal of purchasing power which 
prompts consumers to buy and which 
prompts producers to create products 
which are obviously nonnecessitous and 
require a great deal of selling and other 
“marketing costs” to remain in existence. 
Thus, Galbraith states, “The need and 
the opportunity to persuade people arise 
only as people have the income to satisfy 
relatively unimportant wants, of the ur- 
gency of which they are not automatically 
aware.” Of course, he argues, such ac- 
tivities could never arise in a community 
that had insufficient resources. If the pro- 
ducer of coal attempted to advertise it 
and add this cost to the price of coal, he 
could not possibly remain in business as 
consumers could not pay the price. If 
there were numerous producers, the con- 
sumers would perform the function of 
acquiring knowledge and hence seek out 
those producers who would sell at a lower 
price because they do not advertise; thus, 
the advertiser would find his sales de- 
clining and, unless he would adjust his 
price, he would be forced out of business. 
Similarly, the community could ill afford 
to have part of its labor force devoted to 
writing copy, and so on. 


“In such a land the whole force, male 
and female, of J. Walter Thompson, Du 
Pont Cellophane, and Mr. Elmo Roper 
should without question be at work pro- 
ducing potatoes, beans, and coal so that 
people might be slightly less hungry and 
cold.”’12 


Thus, Galbraith concludes that mar- 
*” Galbraith, p. 103. 


* Tbid. 
* Ibid. 
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keting costs which are apparently high 
and wasteful!® are peculiar to an econ- 
omy in which the consumers are not par- 
ticularly concerned about how they 
spend a large portion of their income— 
“in the language of economics, the mar- 
ginal utility of money is low.”’"* It is his 
contention that the consumer does not 
give a great deal of attention to these pur- 
chases of nonnecessitous goods, and thus 
“the purchaser is a ready subject for the 
attentions of the advertiser and the sales- 
man.”?5 It is at this point that this writer 
must express some disagreement with 
Galbraith, but this will be discussed in 
the subsequent section. Suffice it is to say 
that Galbraith has pointed out that the 
so-called inefficient expenditures arising 
out of the marketing of goods lead to a 
fuller utilization of the available re- 
sources of the economy. This finds its 
counterpart in high levels and rates of 
investment, employment, and income. 


MARKETING CosTs AND 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENTIATION 


As noted above, some disagreement 
must be made with respect to Galbraith’s 
“consumer equanamity” of purchases of 
nonnecessities. E. H. Chamberlin has re- 
iterated that common bit of knowledge 
that no two individuals are alike.1* This 
has already been discussed above, but it 
is important to realize the conclusion fol- 
lowing from it. Chamberlin succinctly 
expresses this as— 


. . since what people want... is 
the starting point in welfare economics, 


* Though Galbraith does not make the distinc- 
tion, there are obviously necessary functions of mar- 
keting which must be performed even in the im- 
poverished community he discusses. The perform- 
ance of these functions entail some costs, but “they 
are not a social waste.” 

* Galbraith, p. 106. 

* Ibid. 

* See above, p. 3. Differences are not due to biology 
alone; see footnote 20 below. 


their wants for a heterogeneous product 
would seem to be as fundamental as any- 
thing could be. Heterogeneity as between 
producers is synonymous with the pres- 
ence of monopoly; therefore, monopoly 
is necessarily a part of the welfare 
ideal].”"17 


Thus, since individuals have different 
tastes and desires, they give expression to 
these diversities in the market. Conse- 
quently, the resultant multiplicity of 
products must be made known to the con- 
sumers (after the producer knows these 
consumers exjst through marketing re- 
search) and must be moved to them. This 
requires advertising expenditures, re- 
search costs, and all the other costs arising 
from the utilization of the many and 
varying channels of distribution. But 
these costs merely reflect particular ac- 
tivities, the carrying out of which enables 
the consumer to satisfy many of his di- 
verse desires and needs as he sees fit. ““The 
general condemnation of advertising as 
a waste surely has its primary explanation 
in the irrelevancy that it could not exist 
under the purely competitive model.’”’!* 
But, along with selling costs, costs due to 
the performance of other marketing 
functions may increase—and, from Cham- 
berlin’s point of view, this rise is justi- 
fiable. 

But what of this perfectly competitive 
model—does it not allow for full and effi- 
cient utilization of resources? Is it not 
true that the firms of an industry produc- 
ing heterogeneous products will find 
their respective equilibrium positions in 
the area of falling average costs? Doesn’t 
this then lead to a restriction of output 
which results in less than efficient alloca- 
tion of resources? With the exception of 
the question pertaining to equilibrium 
in the falling part of the average cost 


*E. H. Chamberlin, “Product Heterogeneity and 
Public Policy,” p. 86. 
* Ibid., p. 89. 
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curve,)® these questions must all be an- 
swered negatively. The reason for this is, 
as emphasized above, simply that con- 
sumers are individuals with a diversity 
of needs and desires. 

The model of and goal of pure or per- 
fect competition are dependent upon a 
homogeneous product in each industry. 
Thus, there would be less heterogeneity 
of products, that is, there would be one 
product for each industry. But what 
would this mean for the consumer? It 
would simply mean that, despite his di- 
versity of needs and desires, the consumer 
would be forced to choose among a few 
products only. To this writer it seems in- 
conceivable that everyone would want 
the same iurnishings; and undoubtedly 
many women (and men) would retire per- 
manently if they had to wear the same 
clothing that all other women would 
wear.” The end result then could well 
mean that there would be a restriction 
in effective demand—less for the output 
of consumers’ goods, on the one hand, 
and less for the output of producers’ 
goods on the other. The effect of this 
again would very probably be a decline 
in investment, employment, and income 
—a situation quite the reverse of efficient 
utilization of resources. Consequently, 
the “high marketing costs” present in our 
contemporary economy are perhaps not 
such a social waste. And, even if they 

* Ibid. 

*” On this point see J. S. Duesenberry, Income, Sav- 
ing, and Theory of Consumer Behavior (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. 21-22 ff. “When 
goods are looked at as the means of carrying out ac- 
tivities, their quality clearly varies with the degree to 
which they are specialized to suit specific purposes.” 
Thus, the quality of a library depends upon the 
number of books it contains, not because more books 
fill up more space, but because the books are differ- 
ent. Another example given by Duesenberry is that a 
woman desires a large stock of clothes merely because 
it allows specialization, that is, some are evening 
gowns and some are housefrocks. Hence, she will not 


have to wear the same dress numerous times for the 
same or different occasions. 


represent a malallocation of certain re- 
sources, they lead to a greater and more 
efficient use of the other resources in the 
economy; the alternative may well be 
idle resources. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn from this 
note may be stated quite briefly. First, 
both Galbraith and Chamberlin are, in 
their respective theses, making quite 
clear the “welfare” implications in- 
volved. Thus, instead of arguing in favor 
of an economic system which operates in 
the manner implied by the theories of 
pure or perfect competition, they argue 
that consumer satisfaction involves the 
operation of an economic system which 
entails high marketing costs. This, of 
course, is due to the nature of consumers 
and hence should not be condemned on 
the basis of the abstract goals and values 
underlying the perfectly or purely com- 
petitive models. Or, perhaps better, any 
criticism of “high” marketing costs 
should run in terms of specific values 
rather than in terms of existing practices. 

Second, the article referred to in an 
earlier section of this note, ““What Econo- 
mists Should Know About Marketing,” 
should find a definite counterpart in an 
article which might be entitled “What 
Marketing Men Should Know About 
Economic Theory.” It should be recog- 
nized that the ceteris paribus of the econ- 
omist takes intc account many variables 
relevant to pricing, manufacturing, and 
marketing policies. To be sure, not all 


. of the relevant variables can be included 


in a theoretical model which yields even 
fairly precise predictions, but to say that 
the ceteris paribus assumption excludes 
many important marketing forces is to 
overlook significant recent developments 
in economic theory.”4 


™ See footnote 3 above. 
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EDWIN H. LEWIS, Editor 


DEAN LOCKLEY’S ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES 


EVERAL different sorts of comment are 
s invited by Dean Lockley’s interesting 
propositions.? One might, for example, con- 
sider whether the concept of science upon 
which they are based is valid and meaning- 
ful or ask to what extent the hypotheses 
listed could properly be considered scien- 
tific principles even if they were supported 
by adequate evidence. Or one might con- 
cern himself with judgments as to the pre- 
cision, validity, and utility for management 
of each hypothesis. Still further, attention 
might be centered upon the methods by 
which the validity of the hypotheses can be 
tested; or upon the extent to which the 
various statements can serve both as scien- 
tific generalizations useful to teachers or 
scholars and as rules for the operation of a 
business useful to managers. Finally, one 
could express some judgment as to whether 
these specific statements are the most im- 
portant generalizations the present state of 
our knowledge permits us to make about 
advertising. 

Since space here is narrowly limited, I 
shall confine myself to some comments on 
the problem of testing the validity of these 
hypotheses by appeal to empirical facts. 

The sort of test that would be best for 
the purpose is no doubt self-evident. To 
apply it, one takes the action specified by 
the hypothesis to be tested, under circum- 
stances that permit him to measure the 
consequences. If the consequences conform 
to expectation, the validity of the hypoth- 
esis is established and it can be used as a 

*Lockley, Lawrence C., Use of Principles in the 


Management of Advertising, JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 
Vol. XIX, No. 3 (January 1955), pp. 258 ff. 


basis for forecasting the effects of taking 
similar action in the future. 

For example, consider Dean Lockley’s 
first hypothesis. (“Advertising cannot create 
a want, though it may stimulate a latent 
want.”) We can run a test by inducing 
someone to make an experimental expendi- 
ture of funds for advertising aimed at “cre- 
ating” a previously nonexistent want for 
some product among a group of consumers 
who can be reached both by the advertise- 
ments and by a research staff sent out to 
check the results. (Ideally, of course, such 
an experiment should be made many times, 
not just once.) If no consumer who has 
been tested reveals this created want, the 
hypothesis presumably is true; if all con- 
sumers reveal created wants, it presumably 
is false. How many tests must be run and 
what proportion of the consumers tested 
must reveal or not reveal created wants in 
order to consider the hypothesis false or 
true is probably more a question of opin- 
ion, temperament, and bias in the investi- 
gator than anything else. Similarly, there 
is no fixed rule as to what percentage of 
consumers must reveal a stimulated want 
subsequent to advertising to justify our say- 
ing that advertising “may” produce this re- 
sult. 

Another way of testing would be to select 
a group of consumers; classify them into 
those having no wants, latent wants, or 
stimulated wants; subject them to want- 
creating advertising; and make a recount to 
see whether the distribution of consumers 
among the various classes has changed. In 
both types of test, some way must be devised 
to eliminate from the records the effects of 
all forces other than advertising. 
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For most, perhaps all, of Dean Lockley’s 
hypotheses, the application of tests such as 
these would clearly be difficult and expen- 
sive and in some instances impossible. The 
presence or absence of a want in a con- 
sumer, for example, cannot be determined 
easily. Setting up experimental and control 
groups of consumers that are truly com- 
parable and holding all variables constant, 
other than the advertising to be tested, 
would call for great skill if it could be done 
at all. The costs of conducting extensive 
experiments would be large—so large that 
trial and error might be cheaper. We must, 
therefore, doubt whether in practice we 
can ever test these hypotheses in such ways 
as to justify accepting or rejecting them as 
scientifically proven truths. 


Should we then discard them? My judg- 
ment is that we should not. On the con- 
trary, we should be grateful to Dean Lock- 
ley for having brought us another step 
along the way toward making our knowl- 
edge of marketing more precise and cer- 
tain. A rule of thumb may be a “rude proc- 
ess or operation,” as my dictionary puts it; 
but it is a first step toward establishing or- 
der, meaning, and significance into collec- 
tions of facts. The proper way to treat it is 
to test it against other thumbs, thus gradu- 
ally refining it, and to look for ways by 
which it can be converted into, or sup- 
planted by, statements that are susceptible 
to more exact measurement and more for- 


mal tests. 
University of Pennsylvania 


As I interpret Dean Lockley’s “Prin- 
ciples,” they consist of a restatement of 
several aspects of demand, with their im- 
plications in terms of advertising, plus cer- 
tain empirical generalizations from more or 
less limited practical observation. As such, 
they may be useful teaching tools, particu- 
larly for those students and practitioners 
who have not taken their economics very 
seriously. Unfortunately, the rather cryptic 
statements in which the hypotheses are set 
forth make it difficult to criticize them with- 
out doing damage to the author’s meaning. 
Thus some of the hypotheses seem to be 
mere tautology. For instance, “Selective de- 
mand can be stimulated... only for 
products having some distinctive charac- 
teristics.” 

There will doubtless be some conflict of 
opinion as to the value of some of the hy- 
potheses. For instance, I cannot see much 
justification for resurrecting what seems to 
be the old idea of universal wants. Pre- 
sumably wants cannot be created, they ex- 
‘ist, either as recognized wants or as latent 
wants. Latent wants need only to be stimu- 
lated to ripen into demand, subject to the 
limitations of individual income. I can find 
no reason for overturning the modern con- 
cept that wants represent reactions to stim- 


uli found in the environment and in this 
sense are created. To the extent that ad- 
vertising mobilizes and directs these stim- 
uli, it is the creator of wants. 

As to the possibility of developing a sci- 
ence out of these principles, particularly a 
science as definite and accurate in its pre- 
dictions as metallurgy or civil engineering, 
I am, to say the least, dubious. In drawing 
the distinction between science and the 
practical arts, Dr. James B. Conant has said, 
“Only in very recent times did science 
emerge from the other human activities 
which had been accumulating knowledge 
for thousands of years... . The revolu- 
tionary advances in science are made in 
terms of new conceptual schemes, not in im- 
proved methods and not in terms of amass- 
ing data. . . . When new conceptual 
schemes emerge a whole series of phenom- 


_ ena tend to fall into line or are explained 


by the new theory.” If these pronounce- 
ments by one of the world’s leading scien- 
tists are sound, as I am inclined to believe 
they are, then real progress toward the de- 
velopment of a science of marketing is more 
likely to come from seeking out new theo- 
ries—broad conceptual schemes—than from 
attempting to collect the bits and pieces of 
so-called principles. 
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But even if we should develop a tenable 
conceptual scheme which would indicate 
the causal, conditional, and influential re- 
lationships among the innumerable factors 
involved in advertising, I suspect we would 
still be far from having a science which 
could predict with the accuracy of chem- 
istry or physics. The reason for this is that 
most of the important factors are difficult 
to define and impossible to measure. How- 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


N his October 1954 JOURNAL article,! Mr. 

James A. Crutchfield makes a footnote 
reference to some paragraphs of mine which 
appeared in the October 1ig51 JOURNAL.? 
After writing that “price control is still 
regarded . . . by some professional econ- 
omists as a somewhat disreputable black 
sheep in the family of stabilization poli- 
cies,” he cites my article—thereby giving 
the impression that I am against the use 
of direct price control. 

Now the truth of the matter is, having 
been one of those who played some part in 
the World War II price-control program, I 
have great respect for price control in an 
all-out-war situation. It is when price con- 
trol is adopted without also taking more 
fundamental steps to check inflation that I 
am opposed to it. 

More important than the foregoing, 
however, is Mr. Crutchfield’s apparent be- 
lief that anyone who points to the problems 
and limitations of price control is trying 
(to use his words) “to destroy public confi- 
dence” in price-control methods. This 
simply is not so. If economists ever refuse 
to state the limitations of a program on the 
grounds that the mere statement of such 
difficulties will “destroy public confidence,” 
then they will have reached a sad state in- 
deed! 


*“Retail Price Policy and Administrative Price 
Control,” pp. 128-139. 

?“Price Control in a Less-Than-All-Out-War Situ- 
ation,” pp. 187-191. 


ever, let me not pour cold water on the 
idea. If Dean Lockley can produce a sci- 
ence of advertising, all power to him. 


Epmunp D. McGarry 
University of Buffalo 


Eprror’s Note: In Dean Lockley’s article, the heading 
on page 259 which reads “Principles relating to the 
stimulation of selective demand” should read “Hy- 
potheses relating to the stimulation of selective de- 
mand.” 


PRICE CONTROL 


As a matter of fact, the first step in the 
solution of some of price control’s prob- 
lems is to state the problems themselves; 
and if anyone is still not convinced that 
there are problems in retail price control, 
all he needs to do is to read Mr. Crutch- 
field’s article. 


CHARLES F. PHILLIPS 
Bates College 
Lewiston, Maine 


REJOINDER 


A careful rereading of Dr. Phillips’ 
statements in the October 1951 JOURNAL 
does not dispel my earlier feeling that 
his support even for wartime price control 
was not enthusiastic. A considerable part 
of that note represents an attempt to dem- 
onstrate that price controls did little to pre- 
vent inflation during World War II. And 
in two places (pages 188 and 191) he asserts 
that price control automatically creates 
black markets and disrupts marketing 
channels. Since we disagree on the automa- 
ticity of these results, it is not surprising 
that we disagree on the relative usefulness 
of direct controls. This does not imply, 
however, that Dr. Phillips’ position reflects 
anything other than a thoughtful and re- 
sponsible statement of his views; if my 
words were capable of any other interpre- 
tation, I am clearly at fault. 

I am frankly puzzled by the inference 
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that I believe that “anyone who points to 
the problems and limitations of price con- 
trol is trying . . . ‘to destroy public con- 
fidence’ in price-control methods.” As Dr. 
Phillips himself points out, my article pro- 
vides ample evidence that price control is 
a tedious and difficult job. It would appear 
extreme to say that these problems and lim- 
itations have been dodged simply because 
they appear to me (and to a good many 
other economists) less overwhelming than 
to those who share Dr. Phillips’ views. 

Finally, there can be no disagreement 
with Dr. Phillips’ earlier plea for policies 
restricting aggregate demand as the primary 
anti-inflation weapon during periods of 


HE purpose of this study is twofold. 
First, to determine, if possible, the rela- 
tive importance of academic men, business- 
men, government bureaus, research founda- 
tions, and others in doing basic research 
that aids the development of the science or 
theory of marketing. Second, to examine 
the relative importance of individuals and 
of groups in making basic contributions to 
our knowledge of marketing. 

It is often said that academic men make 
many of the early or pioneer discoveries 
and studies but, as the body of knowledge 
increases, it requires more resources, time, 
and staff to push further into the unknown. 
If this is so, the contributions of the indi- 
vidual professor might be expected to de- 
cline and the contributions of government 
bureaus, private corporations, research 
foundations, and university research bu- 
reaus to increase. Has this happened in the 
field of marketing? The answer to this ques- 
tion is important. If the spbere of the in- 
dividual professor has declined, then tax- 
payers, endowed foundations, and business 
concerns should support distribution re- 
search conducted by groups of experts. If 
this is to be done, should the research be 
carried out by government bureaus? By en- 


mobilization. But three questions remain. 
Will they check the wave of anticipatory 
spending characteristically touched off by 
war while permitting necessary expansion 
of essential investment for war production? 
Will Congress utilize them with the neces- 
sary speed and vigor? And can we always 
determine, beforehand, that limited emer- 
gencies like the Korean episode will not 
flare into major war? On all three counts 
it would appear that direct controls may 
play a useful though secondary role in con- 
taining inflation. 


JAMeEs A. CRUTCHFIELD 
University of Washington 


WHO DOES BASIC MARKETING RESEARCH? 


dowed foundations? By private business 
corporations? Or by university research 
bureaus? 

We have three sources of information 
which supply some facts: (1) four national 
polls in which marketing scholars have 
rated a list of nominated publications in 
terms of their contributions to the theory 
or science of marketing;! (2) the national 
awards? established by the American Mar- 
keting Association, of which 17 have been 
made; (3) the annual awards of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association for the years 
1948-1952, of which 13 have been made. 
The A.M.A. national awards are made on 
the basis of ratings by a national panel of 
marketing scholars, mathematically av- 
eraged. The annual awards are made by a 
committee of judges who examine contri- 


* The results of the first poll were published in the 
July, 1945 issue of Ti JOURNAL OF MARKETING. This 
poll covered primarily pioneer contributions. The 
editors of the yourNat, I think wisely, decided that 
the results of other polls should not be published 
but held strictly confidential by the awards com- 
mittee. 

* These are the Paul D. Converse awards and will 
be referred to as “national” awards to distinguish 
them from “annual” awards made for contributions 
in designated years. 
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Percentages of Contributions Made by* 
Foundations 
Academic Private and 

Date of Poll Period Covered Men Business Government Associations 
1944 Prior to 1935 56 22 18 4 
1949 Prior to 1945 44 26 19 11 
1952 Prior to 1948 59 8 19 14 
1954 Prior to 1950 71 6 14 9 


* In making"the tabulations, I omitted contributions when the connections of the authors were unknown 
to me. Presumably they would be distributed much the same as those tabulated. In any event, there were 


not enough omissions to alter the picture materially. 


butions which have been nominated dur- 
ing the year following their appearance. 

It is relatively easy to classify the contrib- 
utors according to their connections (em- 
ployers) at the time the contributions were 
made. It is much more difficult to determine 
if the contribution should be credited to 
an individual or to a group. 

All of the men winning the national 
A.M.A. awards did their work on which 
the award was based before 1947, and the 
majority of their contributions was made 
prior to 1935. These 17 men were divided 
as follows: academic 12 (70 per cent); busi- 
ness 2 (12 per cent); government 2 (12 per 
cent); and research foundations 1 (6 per 
cent).8 

Thirteen annual awards and seven hon- 
orable mentions were made for the years, 


‘1948-1952. These awards were divided: aca- 


demic 7 (54 per cent); business 4 (30 per 
cent); government 1 (8 per cent); and asso- 
ciations 1 (8 per cent). Honorable mentions 
were: academic 114 (21 per cent) and busi- 
ness 51% (79 per cent). 

The differences indicated are the result, 
I think, of differences in the methods of se- 
lection and the time factor. The national 
awards are based on the ratings of some 50 
scholars from all parts of the country and 
representing various types of institutions 
including universities, government bu- 
reaus, research foundations, and private 


*Some of the men made outstanding contributions 
in different connections. For example, one for the 
government and one for a research foundation, or 
one as a university professor and one as a business- 
man. Making such adjustments does not change the 
results materially. 


business. The panel is selected from the 
various specialized subject areas within the 
general field of marketing. Five years must 
elapse after the contribution is published 
(printed or otherwise made generally avail- 
able)* before it can be considered in the 
judging. The lapse of five years helps to 
determine whether the study or report 
really has made a basic contribution to 
knowledge. This is the most objective 
method the committee has been able to de- 
vise. 

The annual awards have been made by 
a relatively small committee with a rather 
rapidly changing membership. This may 
lead to some difference in standards from 
year to year. 

The results for the years 1944, 1949, 1952, 
and 1954 are shown in the table. The same 
contribution is often included in two (and 
perhaps more) ratings. The number of con- 
tributions rated was more than 100 in every 
year except 1952 when it was slightly less. 
The number of individual contributors 
has varied but has, perhaps, averaged 75. 
(The same individual may have two or 
more contributions rated.) It is evident 
from the table that some changes have oc- 
curred. The academic men have held their 
dominant position, or have increased it. 
The contributions of business have de- 


* Proposals for inclusion in the next biennial poll 
or rating should be sent to Professor Robert H. Cole, 
secretary of the committee, 405 David Kinley Hall, 
Urbana, Ill. The proposal should include the name 
and date of the contribution and the name or names 
of those making the contribution. If the study is a 
joint one, it is desirable that the contribution of each 
individual be indicated. 
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clined, but the contributions of the foun- 
dations have more than doubled. 

I think that the decrease in outstanding 
contributions to basic research by business- 
men can be explained in this way. Prior to 
World War I, relatively few colleges taught 
marketing and many of the earlier publica- 
tions were by men from the advertising field 
or the publishing companies. With the 
growth of marketing courses in coileges, 
there were more academic men and pos- 
sibly better trained men. Perhaps the ad- 
vertising business increased until the men 
in this field had less time to write. Ever 
since 1910 there has been a large inter- 
change of men among universities, govern- 
ment bureaus, business, and research foun- 
dations with more men leaving academic 
jobs than returning to them. 

The decrease in the contributions of 
men in private business has taken place in 
spite of the tremendous increase in private 
marketing research, probably seventy-five 
or a hundredfold since the early 1920's. 
However, private companies usually keep 
the results of their studies for their own 
use and relatively few—notably publishing 
companies and banks—publish their re- 


sults. Also, very few private companies will, | 


as yet, finance pure research. Most of them 
want information which they can apply 
immediately. 


Considering the increased activity of © 


government in our economic life, it is 
rather surprising that government bureaus 
have not increased their contributions. One 
reason for this is the decline in the contri- 
butions of the Federal Trade Commission. 
During the 20-year period from 1915 to 
1934, the Commission made many valuable 
contributions (JOURNAL OF MARKETING, July 
1945, pp. 16-18). Since this time, the Com- 
mission has made very few contributions 
considered valuable by the national panel. 
When it was organized, the Commission 
felt that if it were to regulate business it 
must know a great deal about business, and 
therefore it made many studies of busi- 
ness. There seems to have been a change 
of policy in the mid-1930’s, which was 
summed-up in the phrase that the purpose 


of the Commission was “not to write text- 
books.” Whether or not this was true, 
W. H. S. Stevens, who was in charge of 
several of their better studies, resigned and 
Francis Walker, Jr., the chief economist 
for many years, retired. Statements of the 
present Chairman, Mr. Howery, indicate 
that economic studies are again to be em- 
phasized. The Department of Commerce 
has increased its economic studies, especi- 
ally in connection with the Census of Busi- 
ness, but these studies scarcely compensate 
for the decline in the activity of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
' Most discouraging is the record of the 
‘United States Department of Agriculture 
and the state experiment stations. Consider- 
ing their staffs and expenditures, they have 
made relatively few basic studies. None of 
their studies has won an award or an hon- 
orable mention in either of the American 
Marketing Association award programs. To 
| the best of my knowledge, no one has made 
an over-all study of the cost of marketing 
_ farm products. The most comprehensive 
| study of grain marketing was made by the 
_ Federal Trade Commission and not by the 
| Department of Agriculture. The profes- 
sors of marketing interested in farm prod- 
ucts seem to have a better record for basic 
_ studies. The USDA and the experiment 
_ stations make many good studies and issue 
many reports, but most of the studies deal 
with specific problems. They seem to be so 
busy studying the trees that they do not 
see the forest. Perhaps another difficulty is 
that they seem to start with the premise 
that their primary purpose is to help the 
| farmer and not to do basic research. 
“It requires considerable guessing to al- 
locate contributions to individuals and to 
groups. At one extreme is the individual 
‘who carries on his regular job and con- 
ducts research in his spare time. At the 
other is the contribution of a group de- 
voting its full time to research. In between 
are many variations. There is often no way 
of knowing how much assistance the author 
had in a specific study. Dividing credit in 
cases of joint authorship is even more difh- 
cult. I have assumed that all publications 
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of government bureaus, research founda- 
tions, and university research bureaus are 
the result of group activity unless it ap- 
pears that the contribution was largely that 
of an individual. The Harvard problem 
books, likewise, are credited to group effort. 
On the other side, the collaboration of two 
or three individuals is not considered group 
effort unless it appears that they were mem- 
bers of an organized research group or re- 
ceived major assistance from such a group. 

Of the 11 pioneers who received awards 
in 1949, 9 made their contributions as in- 
dividuals. Of the 13 winners of annual 
awards from 1948 to 1952, 8 per cent made 
their contributions as individuals. How- 
ever, 6 of the 7 honorable mentions in 
these years were the result of group re- 
search. 

Of the contributions rated by the na- 
tional panel, approximately three fourths 
in the 1944 and the 1954 polls resulted 
from individual effort. In the 1949 and 
1952 polls, approximately three fifths was 
the result of individual effort. Even though 
the importance of group research has in- 
creased, the individual scholar is still mak- 
ing the majority of the contributions to 
marketing knowledge. This does not mean 
that he does not need nor that he does not 
sometimes have clerical, statistical, and in- 
terviewing help. The professor may have 
his teaching load reduced, or at times he 
may be freed entirely of teaching assign- 
ments while engaged in a specific piece of 


research. However, an examination of the 
rated contributions shows that a great many 
of them are by men who are also teaching. 

I am rather surprised by these results. I 
had supposed that the contributions of the 
individual professor were less than shown 
by these figures. I had expected the contri- 
butions of government agencies and re- 
search foundations to be larger. I had not 
expected the large decline in contributions 
of men working in private business. 

It seems logical to conclude that more 
basic research can and should be done in 
our universitiés by individual professors 
or by groups of professors with adequate 
statistical, clerical, and stenographical as- 
sistance. It can often be done at less cost 
than elsewhere. This makes a strong argu- 
ment for the support of such research by 
individuals, business concerns, research 
foundations, and government bureaus, 
since they can provide financial help which 
will enable universities to carry on research 
in the field of distribution. In such cases, 
the universities will often bear a part of 
the overhead cost by providing space and 
a part of the supervision. Young staff mem- 
bers can be employed and supervised by 
older, experienced men. Such aid may en- 
able an experienced man to devote part 
of his time to research, or it may provide 
research assistance, travel expense, and the 
like to qualified and experienced men. 


PAuL D. CONVERSE 
University of Illinois 


THE LENGTH-OF-STAY PROBLEM IN 


TOURIST 


HE increasing importance of tourist 

trade has given rise to many studies of 
this particular segment of business. One 
factor used in practically all of these studies 
relates to the length of time tourists stay 
in a vacation area. On the surface, calculat- 
ing the length of stay may appear to be a 
relatively simple process. However, there 


STUDIES 


is a hidden factor which if neglected results 
in a much distorted figure. This hidden fac- 
tor is tourist turnover. In order to obtain 
true length-of-stay figures, the tourist popu- 
lation for the entire season must be con- 
sidered rather than the tourist population 
as of any given time. 

As a simple illustration, consider the case 
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LENGTH-OF-STAY CALCULATION, USING WEIGHTING FACTOR FOR TOURIST TURNOVER, 
THREE-Day Tourist SEASON 


(1) (2) (3)* (4) (S) 
Turnover of 
Duration of Number of Visitors Total Total Visitor- 
Visit Visitors (Total Season Visitors Days 
(In Days) (Each Interval) +> column 1) (3 x 2) (4x1) 
1 day 2 3/1 6 6 
2 days 3 3/2 4.5 9 
3 days 2 3/3 2 6 
12.5 21 


Average length of stay = 21/12.5 days or 1.7 days per visitor 


* Weighting Factor. 


of a tourist season of two days with two 
visitors on each of these days. One visitor 
stayed two days and the other two visitors 
one day each. There were two visitors at 
any given time, a two-day visitor and a one- 
day visitor. When turnover is not con- 
sidered, the reasoning may follow that two 
visitors stay a total of three days. Therefore, 
the average length of stay equals 114 days 
per visitor. However, this average is not 
correct because tourist turnover was ig- 
nored. 

When tourist turnover is considered, it 
is found that in the two-day season there 
were three visitors, one two-day visitor and 
two one-day visitors. Three visitors stay a 
total of four days. Therefore, the average 
length of stay is 114 days per visitor. This 
reflects the true condition. It is well to 
note that the longer the season, the greater 
the difference is likely to be between the 
averages obtained by the two methods. 

In order to facilitate calculation of the 
average length of stay from a sample of 
visitors, a weighting factor which adjusts 


for turnover can be used. This weighting 
factor is a ratio consisting of the length of 
the tourist season divided by the length 
of visit of a given component of the tourist 
population. In the average length-of-stay 


calculation, it is used as a multiplier. Thus, | 


if the season is 180 days long, the number 
of one-day visitors must be multiplied by 
180/1 or 180. Each day during the season 
there is a new crop of one-day visitors; and 
this turnover continues throughout the 
tourist season. The turnover of two-day 
visitors would be 180/2 or go. At the other 
extreme, the turnover of 180-day visitors 
would be one. The following example 
shows how this weighting factor can be used 
in calculating average length of stay. 
Calculations become extremely compli- 
cated when using grouped data. At this 
time, no formula for grouped data is pre- 
sented. As a practical matter, there are two 
alternatives: (1) avoid grouped data en- 
tirely and carry calculations through with 
ungrouped data; or (2) use a conventional 
midpoint, considering all items in the class 


LENGTH-OF-STAY CALCULATION, GrouPED Data, UsinG.CONVENTIONAL Mippoint, 
180-Day Tourist SEASON* 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) ©) 
Class Intervals Visitors Turnover Visitors Visitor-Days 
in Days Midpoint Per Cent 180/(2) (4) x (3) (5) x (2) 

1-7 4 6 180/4 270 1,080 
8-14 11 15 180/11 248 2,728 
15-21 18 19 180/18 190 3,420 
22-28 25 12 180/25 86 2,150 
29-180 75 48 180/75 115 8,625 
ine 909 18,003 

18, 
20 days 


* Bennett and Wurst—‘Characteristics of the Tourists in Greater Miami, 1951-52,’’ Table 18, p. 21, 
University of Miami Press, 1953. 
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to be at that point and using as many classes 
as possible. In the latter case, the weighting 
factor becomes the number of times the 
midpoint of the group turns over during 
the tourist season. This method causes an 
upward bias, however, and is not to be 
recommended except in the interest of ex- 
pediency. This latter method was used in 
calculating the length of stay for Greater 
Miami Tourists, 1952,1 as shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 

There are other factors to consider in 
connection with the problem of length of 
stay. Among the most important are (1) 
the manner in which data are obtained over 


+The data were collected in class intervals and 
were handled in that form. 


ECONOMIC 


The publication, Economic Abstracts, 
was born as a project in student co- 
operation. One day in 1952 I asked my 
graduate students if they would be inter- 
ested in writing abstracts of articles in pro- 
fessional journals. I pointed out the dual 
value of such an enterprise both for self- 
education and as the modest beginning of 
a service to the profession. The response 
was positive. Soon two issues of Economic 
Abstracts were published containing ab- 
stracts of articles taken from the American 
Economic Review, the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics and the Journal of Political 
Economy. 

Since then, the original enthusiasm of 
faculty members and graduate students has 
spread to other universities. By June 1954, 
goo abstracts, drawn from go journals, in- 
cluding the JOURNAL OF MARKETING, had 
been published. These abstracts were pre- 
pared by 466 contributors, under supervi- 
sion of faculty members. The participating 
universities are: 


Boston University 
University of Chicago 
Columbia University 
University of Connecticut 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 


time, that is, whether data were collected 
over a period of time or on one day only; 
and (2) the level of occupancy during the 
period in which data were gathered. Both 
of these points, of course, relate to how 
well the sample represents the tourist popu- 
lation. There is also the question of the 
effect of overlap of tourists staying the same 
length of time. For example, a three-day 
visitor may come in each day so that on the 
first day there is just one three-day visitor, 
on the second day, two, and on the third 
day, three. In this case data should be ob- 
tained, if possible, after the second day. 


CHARLES WURST 
University of Miami 


ABSTRACTS 


Harvard University 

Hofstra College 

Johns Hopkins University 
University of Maryland 

McGill University 

New School of Social Research 
Purdue University 

Rutgers University 

Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 

Syracuse University 

University of Virginia 


Recently, additional commitments for co- 
operation have been obtained from British, 
French, German, Swiss, Belgian, and In- 
dian universities. This will considerably 
increase the number of regularly abstracted 
journals. We would also be glad to have the 
cooperation of other American universities. 

Economic Abstracts is published by the 
Graduate School of Arts and Science of 
New York University. The Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation has extended a grant to the 
University in furtherance of this project. 
There are six issues a year sold on an in- 
dividual copy or subscription basis. A spe- 
cial subscription price is available to stu- 
dents. 

Orto H. ExRLICH 
New York University 
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Research in Marketing 


DAVID A. REVZAN, Editor 


Editorial Staff: Rosgert H. Corz, University of Illinois; RicHarD Hanp, Northwestern 
University; Rosert J. HoLtoway, University of Minnesota; Cuartes H. Sevin, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Initials of staff members, in brackets following subject headings, iden- 
tify the reviewers of the individual items. The names of special reviewers are given in full. 


List oF GENERAL HEADINGS 


1, Advertising 
2. Area Analysis 
2A. Retail Trading Areas 
2B. Wholesale Trading Areas 
2C. Interregional Trade 
3. Bibliographies 
4. Buying and Purchasing 
5- Communication and Market News 
6. Costs and Efficiency 
7- Customer Analysis 
7A. Business Customers 
7B. Ultimate Consumers 
8. Financing 
g. Foreign Marketing (including Marketing by 
Domestic Firms in Foreign Countries, and 
International Trade) 
10. General Marketing Studies 
11. Government Regulation 
12. History and Trends 
1g. Integration 
14. Managerial Control (including Accounting 
Control, Inventory Control, Statistical Con- 
trol) 
15. Managerial Organization of Marketing Ac- 
tivities 
16. Marketing of Specific Goods and Services 
16A. Agricultural Goods and Raw Materials 
16B. Industrial Goods 
16C. Manufactured Consumers’ Goods 
16D. Services 
17. Merchandising 
18. Prices and Price Policies 
1g. Related Subject Matter Fields 
20. Research and Research Techniques 
21. Retailing 
22. Risk 
23. Sales Management (including Salesmanship) 
24. Sales and Economic Forecasts 
25. Standardization and Grading 
26. Statistical Data (including Sources, Types, 
Revisions and New Series) 
27. Storage 
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28. Teaching of Marketing 

29. Theory of Marketing (including Competi- 
tion) 

30. Transfer of Legal Possession 

31. Transportation 

32. Wholesaling 

33- Unclassified 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 Advertising Conference, Contributed Pa- 
pers. May 7, 1954. James D. Scott, Ed. 
Michigan Business Papers, Number 30. 
Ann Arbor: Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Michigan, 1954. Pp. 127. 
$2.00. [Karl H. Krauskopf, Ohio Uni- 
versity] 


This little volume contains the proceedings 
of a one-day conference sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the cvoperation of 
fifteen advertising organizations located in 
lower Michigan, Canada, northern Ohio and 
northern Indiana. Included are six formal pa- 
pers and two panel discussions. 

The usefulness of most conference materials 
is impaired by a deplorable lack of unity but 
in this instance good committee work seems to 
have paid off in a well integrated program. The 
theme of the conference was: “Improving the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising through new under- 
standings of the consumer.” All the speakers 
and other participants, except those at the lunch- 
eon and dinner sessions, adhered closely to the 
general subject. Perhaps unification was made 
easier by the current widespread interest in the 
subject. As one of the speakers noted: “Motiva- 
tion is the glamour word in advertising today.” 

The participants in this conference were less 
interested in the techniques of motivation re- 
search than in exploring the ways in which the 
results of such research can be put to use in ad- 
vertising. Consequently, the chief excellency of 
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these papers lies in the large number of specific 
examples which, though briefly stated, serve to 
spell out the manner in which motivation re- 
search is being put to work by advertisers. Teach- 
ers should find these examples particularly use- 
ful for illustrative purposes. 

Probably an expert in motivation study would 
consider these papers superficial but few mar- 
keting practitioners can be expert in the spe- 
cialized field. In spite of the current interest in 
motivation, the reviewer suspects that most read- 
ers of the JOURNAL OF MARKETING have a limited 
and perhaps a hazy idea of how motivation re- 
search might be applied in their own work. 
These papers are intended to broaden the 
reader’s appreciation of the scope of applied 
motivation research and, in some measure, of 
its limitations. These purposes, especially the 
former, are reasonably well achieved. 

These proceedings are unlike the proceedings 
of the learned societies which are often essential 
and permanent library materials and, more or 
less, extensions of the learned periodicals. This 
is a volume of ephemera. Neverthcless it must 
have been an unusually interesting and reward- 
ing conference. The reader will wish he had at- 
tended. 


2. AREA ANALYSIS 


2.1 Standard Definitions of Metropolitan Areas. 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 
[C.H.s.] 


A revised list of titles and definitions for 
Standard Metropolitan Areas was released by 
the Bureau of the Budget. The standard defi- 
nitions have been developed for use by all gov- 
ernment agencies which compile statistical data 
for general use on an area basis to meet the 
need for comparability. Each standard defini- 
tion consists of one or more entire counties (in 
New England, of towns) and meets specified cri- 
teria designed to measure the economic integra- 
tion between the central city and outlying parts 
of the area. 

A list of 172 Standard Metropolitan Areas (in- 
cluding one in Hawaii and three in Puerto Rico) 
was released in October 1950, presenting defini- 
tions for all areas including a population of 50,- 
000 or more. Provision is made for revising the 
definition of an area when new facts are brought 
to light bearing on whether the criteria are met, 
and for adding to the list areas which increase 
in population and otherwise meet the criteria. 
The new list of 176 areas incorporates defini- 


tions for the following Standard Metropolitan 
Areas which have been added since issuance of 
the 1950 list: Dubuque, Iowa; Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas; Hampton-Newport News-Warwick, Vir- 
ginia; and Tucson, Arizona. It also includes 
changes which have been made in the title 
or definition for Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, 
Pennsylvania; San  Bernardino-Riverside-On- 
tario, California; and Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Copies of the revised list of definitions and of 
the description of the criteria followed in defin- 
ing the areas may be obtained from the Publica- 
tions Unit, Bureau of the Budget, Washington 
25, D. C. 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


3.1 Census Tract Publications Since 1950: An- 
notated Bibliography. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. [c.n.s.] 


The Bureau of the Census has recently issued 
an annotated bibliography “Census Tract Pub- 
lications Since 1950,” which contains a listing 
of census tract publications based upon 1950 
Census data or currently collected local data. 
The bibliography was compiled with the coop- 
eration of the census tract key persons in the 
various tracted areas, who were the chief source 
of information. 

This bibliography is the first attempt to meet 
the need for a comprehensive listing of census 
tract publications. The listings reveal the exten- 
sive and diverse uses which are being made of 
census tracts in marketing analysis, in demo- 
graphic, public health and social problems, and 
in planning and research activities. The Bureau 
of the Census is planning to issue supplements 
from time to time containing additional listings. 

Copies of the bibliography may be purchased 
at 40 cents each, from the Geography Division, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


6. COSTS AND EFFICIENCY 


6.1 The Farmer’s Share of the Consumer’s Food 
Dollar. (Washington: Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Leaflet No. 123, Revised Octo- 
ber 1954) [C.H.s.] 


This revision of a previous publication of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture sums up infor 
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mation on farm-retail price spreads for food 
products in 1953 and discusses some of the fac- 
tors that affect the changes in these spreads. 
Directed at both farmers and consumers, the 
leaflet contains a detailed explanation of the 
margin between the price the farmer gets for 
his crops and what the consumer pays for food 
products. During recent years, the share of the 
consumer’s dollar going to the farmer has been 
decreasing. In 1953, farmers received on the av- 
erage about 45, cents of each dollar that city con- 
sumers spent for food products in retail stores. 
The remaining 55 cents was the share for mar- 
keting, including transportation, storage, proc- 
essing and distribution. 

An explanation of the marketing margin cites 
the many different cost items it contains. Wages 
and salaries are given as the largest single item 
in the total expense of most food-marketing 
firms—about 50 per cent of the total marketing 
margin. 

Profits are a small proportion of the total mar- 
keting margin for foods. While an estimate of 
total profits as a proportion of the total market- 
ing margin is not available for recent years, in 
1939 profits amounted to 8 per cent of the total 
food marketing bill and about 5 per cent of the 
consumer’s food dollar. Earnings statements of 
large food-processing companies and retail food 
chains indicate that for several years before 1954 
their profits (before deducting income taxes) 
per dollar of sales were about the same as, or less 
than, in 1939. When higher income-tax rates 
of those years are considered, net returns per 
dollar of sales were substantially lower than in 
prewar years. 

Consumers are buying many services formerly 
performed in the home—eating more meals in 
restaurants and buying many ready-prepared 
foods. The latter trend is expected to continue, 
particularly when income levels continue high. 
Consumers in 1953 spent a larger proportion of 
income for food than they did before World 
War II, even though incomes had risen more 
than food prices. This was attributed partly to 
purchases of more processed and ready-to-serve 
foods. 

Single copies of this leaflet may be obtained 
free of charge from the Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Additional copies may be obtained at 10 
cents apiece from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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6.2 Business Service Bulletins. Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
[c.H.s.] 


All of the Bulletins listed below were issued 
in cooperation with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Individual copies available from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 2p,, 
D. C., and from Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., and its Field Offices, Free. 


I. Basic Information Sources (Annotated Bib- 
liographies) 
Radio and Television Retailing and Serv- 
icing. (BSB No. 62) 

II. Summaries of Information (brief discussion 
of a particular business institution or 
practice). 

Resident Buying Office Services for Retail 
Stores. (BSB No. 58) 

IV. Summaries of Operating Costs, Ratios, and 
Other Financial Information: 

Dry Cleaning Plants—ig53 Operating Ra- 
tios. (BSB No. 57) 

Automobile Dealers—1953 Operating Ra- 
tios. (BSB No. 60) 

Retail Farm Equipment Dealers—1g953 Op- 
erating Ratios. (BSB No. 61) 

Oilburner and Fuel Oil Dealers—1953 Op- 
erating Ratios. (BSB No. 63) 

Jewelry Stores—ig53 Operating Ratios. 
(BSB No. 64) 

Electrical Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers 
—1953 Operating Ratios. (BSB No. 65) 


7B. CUSTOMER ANALYSIS: ULTIMATE 
CONSUMERS 


7B.1 “The Role of Planning in Consumer Pur- 
chases of Durable Goods,” Robert Fer- 
ber, The American Economic Review, 
December 1954, pp. 854-874. [R.J.H.] 


In March 1951, a continuous consumer panel 
operation was‘established in Decatur, Illinois. 
Ten waves of interviews were made over a period 
of nine months. The study showed that the 
planning of durable goods purchases is not 
uniform among population groups. There was 
a tendency for those doing the most buying to 
do the most planning. As would be expected, 
large items are more likely to be planned than 
small ones. 

The planning horizon rises with income level. 
Further, the horizon lengthens with the size of 
the purchase. The degree of fulfillment of pur- 
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chase plans varies by type of good, perhaps be- 
cause of price differences and differing degrees 
of family use of the good. Ferber notes that the 
report is one of a case study of limited scope and 
that the findings cannot be considered definitive. 


7B.2 Changing Patterns of Milk Consumption 
in Memphis, Tennessee. (Washington, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 69, June 1954) [C.H.s.] 


Promotional efforts—by television, radio, 
newspapers, and at point of sale—played an im- 
portant part in the expansion of milk sales in 
Memphis, according to this research study re- 
ported by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Sales of fluid milk in the Memphis market 
trended downward from October 1950 to Sep- 
tember 1952 as the average weighted retail price 
of the product increased 20 per cent over the 
same period. Beginning in October 1952 and 
continuing throughout 1953 several changes in 
the market reversed both of these trends. Prices 
of the product began to drop and by March 1953 
the average weighted price was off nearly 4 cents 
a quart—back to approximately the October 
1950 levels. The upward trend in sales con- 
tinued throughout 1953, with the total quantity 
of milk bought by Memphis consumers in 
March-September 1953 running 7 per cent 
greater than a year earlier. 

Concurrent with the price decline, local pro- 
ducers and distributors conducted a stepped-up 
advertising and promotional campaign. At the 
same time, merchandising changes were made 
which included the elimination of price differ- 
entials between homogenized and regular milk 
and between paper and glass containers and the 
increased promotion of half-gallon containers. 

A survey of homemuc<ers showed that they 
were shifting from regular to homogenized milk 
and that their total utilization of fluid milk had 
increased. For a 7-day period in 1953 the home- 
makers’ families were using, on .the average, 
about one quart more of fluid milk than in a 
comparable period a year earlier. 

According to the report, the consumption in- 
creases apparently were not due solely to the 
price declines. Few homemakers said that they 
were aware that milk prices were lower than a 
year earlier. On the other hand, most of them 
were cognizant of the fact that fluid milk had 
been rather intensively promoted during the 
year. The lack of awareness of the price decline 
may have accounted, in part, for the fact that 


with each 1-per cent drop in price, sales in- 
creased only about 0.4 per cent. The study 
clearly suggests that the advertising and promo- 
tional efforts were important in boosting milk 
sales. 

Cottage cheese, which also received rather in- 
tensive promotion during the period, showed an 
upward trend in sales. There was a trend to in- 
creased sales of milk in paper containers and 
larger quantities were marketed in half-gallon 
containers. 

Single copies of this leaflet may be obtained 
free of charge from the Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Additional copies may be obtained at 10 
cents apiece from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


7B.3 The Fastest Changing Part of the U. S. 
Market and Labor Force, Business Week, 
December 18, 1954, p. 76. [R.H.] 


There is little known about our largest mi- 
nority group—where and how they live, jobs they 
can get, unions, earnings, and spendings. This 
market of 15 million Negroes is important to 
white businessmen who presently sell to it 
largely in ignorance. Business Week explored 
the Negro’s economic status to see whether 
changes in this area matched his political, social, 
and educational progress of the last fifteen years. 
The answer appears to be negative. 

Business Week characterized this period of 
rapid social change as a social revolution and 
asks what has happened to breach so quickly the 
rigid racial attitudes that once prevailed in the 
South. Some of the more pertinent points of this 
population study may be summarized as follows: 


a) Some of the changes are the results of 
court decisions—but some of the changes 
are the results of some shifting of the his- 
toric racial attitudes in the South. 


b) Specifically what change in southern racial 
attitude? Simply that the Negro in at least 
part of the South is thought of less as a 
former slave and more as an individual 
with equal rights and status. 


c) The South is becoming more like the rest 
of the country. The North with its spatial 
segregation, smaller Negro population, 
more liberal political tradition and with 
no slavery background has always been 
more flexible in its racial attitudes and has 
at least paid lip service to equality of op- 
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portunity. But the North-South differences 
have narrowed rapidly as the South under- 
goes basic changes—urbanization, Negro 
migration, and breakdown of its isolation. 


d) One of the oustanding changes in the face 
of these less rigid racial attitudes is the mi- 
gration of the Negro to the northern cit- 
ies. From 1790 to 1890, the South (13 
states) had more than go per cent of col- 
ored population of the country. In 1940, 
the South had 72 per cent of all Negroes 
and by 1950 only 62 per cent. Or, in other 
words, the South in 1900 was more than 
one third Negro but less than one fourth 
Negro in 1950. 

e) One of the main forces behind this exodus 
is declining farm employment opportuni- 
ties in the South; e.g., 1.2 million fewer 
people earned their living in Agriculture 
in 1950 than in 1940. 

f) Not only is the Negro exercising his new 
horizontal mobility by leaving the South, 
but by shifting from the farm he becomes 
a city dweller. Pushed on by war years, 


(1) 62 per cent of the Negroes were ur- 
ban citizens by 1950, 

(2) even in the South about half of all 
Negroes are in cities while outside the 
South 93 per cent are city dwellers, and 

(3) 45 big U.S. cities had 100-per cent gain 
in colored population in 1940-1950, 
only two of which were in the South. 


This shift introduced complex housing 
problems and changing racial-social make- 
up of many cities. 

g) But no northern city yet has Negro popu- 
lation ratios of southern cities. In the 
North, Negroes constitute 10 per cent of 
New York’s population and 18 per cent 
of Philadelphia’s, compared with 30 to 80 
per cent in the South. 

h) In the absence of conclusive employment 
facts, it is difficult to discover certainly 
what has happened to the vertical or occu- 


suggests (Donald Dewey of Duke Univer- 

sity), 

(1) in 50 years before World War II, Negro 
workers didn’t share proportionately 
in ‘expansion of urban employment, 
weren’t upgraded as rapidly as whites, 
and actually lost ground in industry; 

(2) from 1910-1930, the ratio of Negroes in 
skilled and semiskilled jobs to all Ne- 


pational mobility of the Negro. One study: 


groes employed (off farm) showed 
slight rise in skilled class and drop in 
semiskilled category; and 

(3) in 1941, this changed with war and the 
urban movement due to the manpower 
shortage and Executive Order No, 
8802 in fair employment practices. 


Negro worker gained economic 
ground so that by 1950 


(1) 43 per cent of 4.2 million nonfarm 
Negro workers had jobs in semiskilled 
and up categories compared to 2g per 
cent in 1940, 

(2) percentage gains in employment in this 
upper stratum were bigger for Negroes 
than whites, and 

(3) Negroes are still not at parity with 
whites so far as skill levels are con- 
cerned. 


i) Lack of data and research plus reticence 
makes generalizing on Negro employment 
and conditions difficult. The following are 
tendencies; 


(1) widely divergent employment practices 
in both South and North; 

(2) Business Week could find no company 
in South with jobs at all levels open to 
Negroes, minority of companies in 
North; 

(3) in South formal and informal defini- 
tion of “white” and “Negro” jobs still 
prevails and so blocks movement above 
semiskilled level and out of white col- 
lar jobs; 

(4) authority over whites, 
North—occasionally; 

(5) equal pay for equal work is the rule in 
both North and South. 

Therefore Business Week concludes 
that the racial division of labor has 
remained remarkably stable over the 
long run. 


South—no, 


j) Negro income since 1939 has shown the fol- 
lowing tendencies; 


(1) from 1939 to 1952, the median income 
of Negroes increased four times from 
$364 to $1570 compared to whites in- 
crease of three times from $956 to 
$3039; 

(2) Negro wages and salaries were 38 per 
cent of whites in 1939 but rose to 52 
per cent in 1952; 

(3) but 40 per cent of all Negro families 
had incomes of less than $2000 in 1952 
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while only 16.5 per cent of white fami- 
lies had incomes of this size; 

(4) Negro income appears to be more sus- 
ceptible to change with economic fluc- 
tuations. 


All of this makes Negro market bigger (esti- 
mated Negro income today, $15 billion) and con- 
sequently getting more attention now. But still 
little is known of spending patterns in this mar- 
ket. Private studies suggest that Negro spends 
larger part of income for food and clothing than 
whites; less for rent, furniture, alcohol, and 2u- 
tomobiles; and probably higher savings ratio. 
Some think the Negro is attracted to prestige 
goods—cars and appliances. But there is no in- 
dication that what the Negro wants differs sig- 
nificantly in any way from what the whites want 
—the principal difference is ability to buy. 


7B.4 Not the Thinking You’d Expect. Business 
Week, November 6, 1954, p. 41. [R-H.] 


A study of “Purchase Decisions” by Eva 
Mueller, of Survey Research Center of Univer- 
sity of Michigan published as a section of Con- 
sumer Behavior (NYU Press) is an attempt to 
find out how and when the consumer decides to 
spend his money and on what. George Katona 
states the basic questions thus: “If consumers 
embark on a ‘large’ expenditure on a commodity 
that they will use for a long time, are they likely 
to deliberate and choose? If they do not, are 
they likely to act in a whimsical or careless man- 
ner? Or are there other alternatives to careful 
deliberation that yield to scientific analysis?” 

SRC surveyed a thousand randomly selected 
families on four major items—TV sets, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines and stoves and also a 
minor item—men’s sports shirts. After establish- 
ing five yardsticks for measuring deliberation, 
SRC researchers discovered a wide variation in 
people’s buying behavior. 

Some of the more important findings are 
summarized below: 


a) People do not always use their financial 
means to the best advantage. The majority 
of consumers, in between the careful and 
careless groups, may emphasize one factor 
in their purchases such as price or brand 
and often ignore other equally important 
considerations. 

b) What explains these wide differences in 
behavior? In part, personal characteristics 
of the consumer such as age, income, educa- 
tional level, occupation. 


c) 


But the pattern in each group is not always 

what you would expect. For example, 

1. people with greater income and more 
education tend to act more carefully in 


purchasing than do people in lower . 


categories; 

2. people with college education are more 
likely to read printed advertising matter 
than less educated . .. although two 
thirds of all durable buyers could not 
remember seeing any ads or reading 
about purchases; 

3. college graduates consult more with 
friends and relatives about purchases 
but they are also more skeptical; and 

4. young married couples tend to show 
more care in buying major consumer 
goods. Older and presumably wiser 
people tend to be more careless and 
capricious in their buying habits. 


d) The behavior patterns are quite different 


e) 


f) 


for the buying of sports shirts. The people 
with less income and education deliberate 
more carefully. 


In part, the explanation of the differences 
in buying behavior beyond personal 
characteristics of the buyer is to be found 
in the circumstances surrounding the pur- 
chase. Katona identifies three sets of con- 
ditions in which buyers do not deliberate 
about their purchases and consider the 
merits of alternatives: 

1. when consumer is offered a special buy 
by a friend or perhaps a high pressure 
salesman; 

2. when the purchase is urgent such as the 
breakdown of the old appliance; and 

3. when the owner of an outworn appli- 
ance has been satisfied with it, this con- 
dition often leads to semi-automatic 
buying decisions. However, it is note- 
worthy that two thirds of all appliance 
owners fail to buy the same brand as a 
replacement. 


One of the conclusions of the study indi- 
cates that the interest buyers take in a com- 
modity influences the degree of delibera- 
tion and that interest is not proportional 
to price. They deliberate over purchases 
for which they have no pressing need; they 
become discouraged when technical fea- 
tures make quality hard to judge; they take 
plenty of time with questions of style ard 
appearance. 
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7B.5 Survey of Consumer Attitudes; Consumer 
Confidence Rising. Business Week, No- 
vember 27, 1954, p. 124. [R.H.] 


The Survey Research Center at the University 
of Michigan, on the basis of sampling of opinion 
of randomly selected 1,100 families in the U.S., 
found that consumer attitudes were favorably 
disposed toward the purchase of postponable 
major consumer goods in October of 1954. 
Business Week singled out some findings for 
publication: 


a) consumer optimism continues to rise above 
levels of June 1954 and October 1953, 
but the inclination to buy has not re- 
covered to the peak levels of late 1952; 

b) rate of consumer saving will remain high 
and so no boom is predicted on basis of 
consumer optimism and the apparently 
buoyant buying mood compared to one 
year ago. 


To get an index of people’s buying intentions, 
SRC asks whether they think it is a good or bad 
time to buy, for an appraisal of their own finan- 
cial status (present and future), their opinion of 
short- and long-range economic outlook of the 
country, their attitude toward prices, and their 
income changes. People in the upper ($5,000 and 
over) income brackets are understandably more 
optimistic than all consumers taken together. 
But there is some evidence to suggest that con- 
sumers in the lower income brackets have shown 
a more pronounced improvement in attitudes 
than the high income groups. 

Why this recovery of consumer optimism? 


a) Questions on people’s financial status and 
incomes attitudes, expectations, and actual 
income behavior reveal that despite de- 
cline in actual cash income from levels a 
year ago, people feel their financial status 
has not changed substantially because of 
the stability of living costs in the past year 
or so. 

How do peopie feel about employment? 
They are aware of unemployment but ap- 
parently not alarmed nor is there evidence 
to suggest that they are insecure in their 
jobs. 

On the economic outlook for the nation, 
people appear to be well informed about 
the movements in the past year. More 
people expect that business conditions will 
improve in the next year than expect the 
opposite, but the majority believes there 
will be no change. But the five-year out- 


look, though tending to be more optimis- 
tic, is distinctly more pessimistic than in 
1952. 

d) Price stability favorably impressed people 
in their evaluation of buying conditions 
and on this count people appeared knowl- 
edgeable and confident of continued price 
stability. 

e) SRC notes that consumers’ expressed in- 
tentions to buy major household items, 
with which this study is principally con- 
cerned, are consistent with their appraisal 
of buying conditions. 


8. FINANCING 


8.1 Consumer Instalment Credit. Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, September 1954, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. [c.H.s.] 


A resume of consumers instalment credit ex- 
tended and repaid 1952-54 is presented, as well 
as the relationship of instalment credit extended 
for purchasing automobiles and in outstandings 
is analyzed over a longer period by type of paper. 


12. HISTORY AND TRENDS 


12.1 “State Distribution of Business Concerns,” 
Betty C. Churchill, Survey of Current 
Business, November 1954, pp. 14-24. 
[R.J-H.] 

This article presents data on business firms in 
operation. The data are available for a number 
of years by state. This distribution of business 
concerns is based on the information from the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, the 
Internal Revenue Service, and the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The geographical distribution of firms within 
the U.S. is associated with the geographical dis- 
tribution of population. People are attracted to 
employment opportunities and firms gravitate 


_ toward centers of population. It’s interesting to 


note that there are 36 firms in operation for 
every 1,000 inhabitants in New York, whereas 
Mississippi has only 15, firms for every 1,000 per- 
sons. The number of firms in operation is closely 
related to the total income payments by states. 
Various factors contribute to the deviations from 
the central tendency: for example, Florida has a 
higher number of firms than one might expect 
from income payments. Of course, vacationists 
materially affect the situation there. 
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14. MANAGERIAL CONTROL 


14.1 Breakeven Point Control for Higher 
Profits, Fred V. Gardner, Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, September-October 1954, 
123-130. [R.J.H.] 

The author discusses how management can 
keep flexible as to changing conditions, resource- 
ful as to future planning, and tough-minded as 
to rising costs. Using examples, the breakeven 
method is developed in some detail. Control 
data needed include various costs, perform- 
ance figures, budget requests, percentage com- 
parisons, and breakeven points in net sales. 
Gardner suggests the method he describes can 
solve the difficulty of separating out the effects 
of time factors and variable elements of cost. Ex- 
ecutives can use breakevens to challenge nearly 
any dollar-and-cents decision that affects the 
question of profits. Clues as to good and bad cost 
performances can be cletected. Finally, break- 
even point control can lead to the development 
of a faster moving, more aggressive executive 
team. 


16A. MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL 
GOODS AND RAW MATERIALS 


16A.1 Marketing: The Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, 1954. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. [c.H.s.] 


Contains facts and figures on the production 
and distribution of farm products. A well-or- 
ganized symposium depicting the structure, op- 
eration, and progress in different aspects of farm 
markets. Each topic tersely, nontechnically, and 
informatively treated. Designed to help: (1) the 
farmer in solving some of his marketing prob- 
lems more effectively; (2) the housewife in doing 
a better job of buying; (3) those handling farm 
products—and wholesalers and_retailers—per- 
form better service; and (4) those interested in 
the distribution of farm products and in the in- 
ter-dependence of the farm, commercial, and in- 
dustrial economy. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. $1.75. 


16A.2 The Story of Farmers Cooperatives. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. [c.H.s.] 


Contains the historical development of coop- 
eratives in the United States and the position 


they currently occupy in the marketing of agri- 
cultural products. Also tells about the present 
trends in farmer cooperatives and in what activ- 
ities of farming cooperatives are expanding. 
Briefly outlines advantages and services rendered 
by farm cooperatives. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15¢ a copy. 


16B. MARKETING OF INDUSTRIAL 
GOODS 


16B.1 The Dynamic Market for Capital Goods; 
The Mighty Multiplier; The Crucial 
Customers for Capital Goods; Reinforce- 
ments for the Capital-Goods Boom. Gil- 
bert Burck and Sanford Parker, Fortune, 
September to December, 1954. [R.H.] 


Having spent $300 million in the capital-goods 
market since 1945, can U.S. business absorb 
enough new plant and equipment over the next 
five years to support reasonably full employ- 
ment? After a four-part series analyzing the cap- 
ital-goods market to find an answer to this im- 
portant question, Fortune concludes that U.S. 
business probably can (not necessarily will) 
spend $200 billion on capital goods between now 
and 1959. By 1959, the capital goods might grow 
to $42 billion for both replacement and expan- 
sion spending on plant and equipment from the 
present (1945) level of $35.4 billion. This is the 
volume of spending that would be necessary if 
the economy were to advance from the present 
gross national product of $356 billion to the $440 
billion level that Arthur F. Burns estimates as 
feasible in 1959. Fortune’s industry-by-industry 
analysis shows where this potential demand 
could arise assuming throughout projected 
growth of gross national product to $440 billion, 
continued high-level consumer spending, no 
change in the pattern of income distribution, no 
shooting war, and assuming about the same sales 
proficiency and capital-goods buying policies 
that now prevail. 

Fortune cites three reasons why the behavior 
of the capital-goods market is important: 


1. the nation’s stock of capital goods is bas- 
ically responsible for rising productivity 
and national wealth—in a word, for eco- 
nomic progress; 

2. capital goods constitute a sizable and im- 
portant part of the U.S. economy in terms 
of sales and employment; and 
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g. variations in the capital-goods market have 


an influence on the whole economy out of 
proportion to their dollar volume. This in- 
fluence tends to exaggerate and accelerate 
fluctuations in the general level of eco- 
nomic activity. 


Assuming that the consumption rate will be 
sufficient (93 per cent) to realize a $440-billion 
gross national product in 1959, Fortune attempts 
to appraise the capital-goods market as a whole. 
Capital goods are divided into two main classes; 
those purchased as replacement of existing stock 
and those purchased to expand capacity. In an 
analysis of capital-output ratio, several interest- 
ing charts* about capital stock, outlays by classes, 
and death rates—well worth study—Fortune 
makes projections and some astute observations 
about the dimensions and shape of the capital- 


goods market. 


Replacement needs are rising and will 
probably continue to rise because stock of 
capital goods is growing and because equip- 
ment, shorter lived than plant, accounts for 
steadily larger portion of capital outlays. 


. Based on U.S. Treasury estimates of useful 


life and existing stock of capital goods, For- 
tune expects replacements can amount to 
$23 billion in 1959 ($18.2 in 1954; $17.4 in 
1953; $15 in 1950). 


. Capital-goods purchases for expansion pur- 


poses, according to Fortune’s analysis of his- 
toric growth rate of capital stock and the 
capital-output ratio, will be in the range of 
$13 billion (an unlikely minimum based on 
the unusual postwar growth rate). Probable 
projection: $19 billion compared to $17 
billion in 1954 and $19.5 billion in 1953. 
This corresponds to the historic growth rate 
of U.S. capital stock but rests in part on 
evidence that U.S. could profitably expand 
its stock of capital. 


. Total goods projection for 1959 falls in the 


range of $36 billion to $48 billion for both 
replacement and expansion purposes. A 
probable $42 billion should be qualified by 


two factors. One is that specific markets © 


vary widely and aggregate data do not re- 
veal individual weaknesses or strengths. Sec- 
ond is that projections are based on past 
trends and consequently do not allow for 
changes that characterize this dynamic sec- 
tor of the American economy. 


* Based on George Terborgh’s data of Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute and D. Creamer of 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 


. Some of the factors making for change in 


the capital-goods market are: 


a) rising technical research expenditures 
(in 1941, $1 billion, 87,000 research engi- 
neers and scientists; 1953, $4 billion, 
192,000 research engineers and scientists; 
1959, probably 1.24 per cent of GNP, or 
$5.5 billion); 
rising labor costs compel improving pro- 
ductivity to maintain competitive posi- 
tion (labor costs rose twice as fast as cap- 
ital-goods costs between 1941 and 1947); 
c) financing of capital goods should be- 
come progressively easier with increasing 
depreciation charges. These are rising 
because of accelerated allowances, grow- 
ing stock of capital goods, and the grow- 
ing part of that stock accounted for by 
expensive equipment; 
1947—corporate depreciation charges, $6 
billion, or one third of corporate 
capital outlays; retained earnings, 
one half; and new issues, one fifth 
1954—corporate depreciation charges, 
$15 billion, or one half of corpo- 
rate outlays; and retained earn- 
ings, one third 
1959—corporate charges, $20 billion, or 
more than one half of corporate 
capital outlays 


b 


d) possibilities for improvement in corpo- 
rate methods for deciding on capital ex- 
penditures, which at present are highly 
irregular and short run in nature be- 
cause of risks involved; and 

e) possibilities for improved selling meth- 
ods in capital-goods market, such as leas- 
ing arrangement and experiments with 
consumer goods sales strategies to dem- 
onstrate user benefits. 


. The most buoyant force in the capital- 


goods market is technological change and 
innovation. The critical role of technology 
in investment expenditures and economic 
fluctuations has been recognized and much 
debated in business and economic circles in 
this post-Keynes period. Fortune explores 
the correlation of technology and capital 
spending in a series of colorful charts which 
show how technology has vitalized the cap- 
ital-goods market and which separate “new 
technology” outlays from the total. 


. The “new technology” group is made up 


chiefly of instruments and controls, electri- 
cal machinery, oil-field and mining machin- 
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9. 


ery, materials-handling machines, business 
machines, and air-conditioning apparatus. 
Capital expenditures on this group grew 
three times faster since 1929 than all cap- 
ital spending ($4 billion or 18 per cent of 
all U.S. capital expenditures to 1954 level 
of $11.7 billion or 33 per cent) and they 
account for four fifths of growth in capital 
spending since 1947. 

Fortune argues that technology stimulates 
capital-goods buying in two major ways. 
One-—it creates new products requiring new 
plant or equipment; e.g., chemical and au- 
tomobile industries. Two—technological ad- 
vance achieves cost reduction, especially 
labor costs which recently have outstripped 
productivity in some instances. 

Dividing capital-goods outlays into: a) out- 
lays for “‘power technology” equipment and 
plant; b) outlays for transportation; c) out- 
lays for everything else including factories 
and factory machinery, farm plant and 
equipment construction machinery, and 
commercial buildings, Fortune explores in 
detail the growth potential of the compo- 
nents within each of these categories. 

The “power technology” category—elec- 
trical machinery (1959, $3.6 billion); office 
mechanization (1959, $1.1 billion); auto- 
matic machinery or instruments (1959, $1.1 
billion); materials-handling equipment 
(1959, $1.1 billion); industrial and commer- 
cial air conditioning ($700 million in 1959); 
oil-well drilling equipment ($4.7 billion)— 
has grown from outlays of $4 billion in 1929 
to $11.7 billion in 1954 and should increase 
$2.5 billion at least, perhaps $3.5 billion, 
by 1959. This would be about half of the 
projected increase in total capital-goods 
sales from $36 billion to $42 billion in 1959. 
This “power technology” group of outlays 
is the chicf expansion spending in the capi- 
tal-goods market ($8.1 billion, or 47 per cent 
of 1954’s expansion outlays of $11.7 bil- 
lion). 

The less dynamic categories of “transpor- 
tation” and “everything else” account for 
most of the replacement part of the market. 
The transportation sector should be about 
$1 billion in 1959 for railroads and about 
$6.5 billion for trucks and passenger cars 
(presently $5.7 billion), while the “every- 
thing else” group is seen by Fortune to grow 
from its present level of $18 billion (split 
evenly between replacement and expansion 
spending) to $21 billion in 1959. This will 


10. 


11. 


be made up of spending for factory ma- 
chinery $7.7 billion; agricultural machinery 
$3.3 billion; plant expenditures for farm 
and commercial establishments $8.1 billion. 
The upshot of this analysis is that taking 
everything together the prospects for the 
capital-goods market as a whole are excel- 
lent for both the replacement and expan- 
sion sectors. 
Fortune divided the capital-goods indus- 
tries into two broad classes for detailed 
analysis of their capital-expenditures po- 
tential. One group is the production in- 
dustries and the other is the nonmanufac- 
turing and commercial industries. The pro- 
duction industries projected capital out- 
lays: 

a. metal working (including steel, primary 
metals, auto and truck manufacturers, 
etc.) spent $4.7 billion in 1954 and prob- 
ably will spend $5 billion in 1959; 

b. manufacturing industries based on ma- 
terials other than metals (including 
chemicals, rubber, food, textiles, paper, 
cement, glass, etc.) spent $4.7 billion in 
1954 and probably will spend $6.5 bil- 
lion in 1959; 

c. oil and gas industry spent $6.8 billion in 
1954 and probably will spend $7.9 bil- 
lion in 1959; 

d. electric utilities spent $3.1 billion in 
1954 and probably will spend $3.6 bil- 
lion in 1959. 


These industries, then, can expand capi- 
tal spending from $19.3 billion currently to 
$23 billion in 1959. 

The nonindustrial half of the capital-goods 

market is divided by Fortune into three 

groups: 

a. trade and service industries (including 
retailers and wholesalers, real estate and 
construction, banks, insurance and fi- 
nance, restaurants, laundries and clean- 
ers, personal services, etc.) spent about 
$8.4 billion in 1954 and probably will 
spend $10.2 in 1959; 

b. agriculture spent $3.8 billion in 1954 
and probably will spend $4.6 in 1959; and 

c. transportation and communication in- 
dustries spent in 1954 about $3.9 billion 
and possibly will spend $4.2 billion in 
1959- 


It is possible that these nonindustrial custom- 


ers will spend at least $19 billion for capital 
goods by 1959 compared to $16 billion in 1954. 
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16B.2 It Looks as if the Cutback is Ending. 
Business Week, November 6, 1954. p. 30. 
[R.H.] 


The picture of industry's capital-spending 
plans for 1955 contained in a preliminary survey 
by McGraw-Hill’s Department of Economics has 
several interesting features. The principal impli- 
cation is that businessmen—in spite of declining 
sales, production, and defense spending—are 
planning capital outlays for new capacity only 
5 per cent less than last year. This is a significant 
slowing in the rate of decline in capital spending 
as we adjust to peacetime market conditions. 
Some of the specifics: 


a) Industry plans call for $20.7 billion to be 
spent on new plant and equipment in 
1955, compared with $21.8 billion esti- 
mated expenditures in 1954. 

b) Highly tentative 1956 plans (ordinarily un- 
derestimated) call for an investment level 
to equal 1955. 

c) Manufacturers (66 per cent) are optimistic 
about sales increases in 1955 and only 8 
per cent expect a decline. 

d) Industry-by-industry details reveal that in 
most categories small decreases are 
planned. Metalworking will drop 40 per 
cent as a result of car manufacturers cut- 
back after their retooling for model 
changes. Meanwhile, the defense industries 
(steel, machinery, cheinicals) show strength 
by reducing their spending by less than the 
average of other nondefense industries. 

e) In the nonmanufacturing sector, petro- 
leum plans a 1-per cent increase in capital 
spending; railroads continue to spend less 
but only 6 per cent below 1954, after 35- 
per cent reduction from 1953; utilities 
down 2 per cent; communications plan 10 
per cent; mining 18-per cent decline 
(mainly caused by 40-per cent reduction in 
coal investment); nonferrous mining plan 
to spend 17 per cent more than in 1954. 


18. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


18.1 Who’s Going to Set the Prices? Business 
Week, November 27, 1954, p. 25. [R-H.] 


General Electric Company, Major Appliance 
Division, announced that it has decided to aban- 
don factory-set retail prices on most of its major 
appliances. Reaction to this significant decision 
ranged from outright disbelief of some G.E. deal- 
ers to complete indifference of those dealers and 
distributors who thought this simply recognized 


the facts of trade practice. Other divisions of the 
company are unaffected and the Small Appli- 
ance Division will continue to fair trade through 
the use of r.p.m. contracts. Reasons for the move 
appear to be the difficulty of policing the 
trade-in allowances, the variability of installa- 
tion costs, and disparity of list and actual selling 
prices in many areas, especially changes in com- 
petitive conditions in appliance market (mass 
production, discount houses, inventories, servic- 
ing, trade-ins). The decision is significant be- 
cause: (a) it runs counter to the belief that ad- 
ministered (manufacturer-set) prices were be- 
coming a dominant practice; (b) G. E. did not 
make the switch out of desperation; and (c) 
other industries have similar pricing problems, 
é.g., autos and parts. 

This policy decision will result in a more real- 
istic pricing structure according to the area and 
competition in it. It may free regular franchised 
dealers to compete more readily with discount 
houses or it may increase the pressure on some 
of the weaker ones to leave the business. 


20. RESEARCH 
NIQUES 


AND RESEARCH TECH- 


20.1 “Training for Operations Research,” Jo- 
seph F. McCloskey, Journal of the Opera- 
tions Research Society of America, No- 
vember 1954, pp. 386-392. [R.J.H.] 


In this article, training for operations research 
is considered under three headings: on-the-job 
training in existing groups; formal academic 
training; and training of users of operations re- 
search. McCloskey points out that on-the-job 
training varies widely among OR groups. Re- 
gardless, the trainee must learn his own organ- 
ization, his clients’ organizations, and something 
about OR. He may get the latter by formal train- 
ing programs or by working on problems with 
analysts more advanced than he. 

Formal academic training has paralleled the 
expansion of literature in the field of OR. At the 
present time, MIT, Case Institute, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania have curricula leading to 


‘degrees in OR. Each of the three has a different 


approach. These approaches could be called the 
interdepaitmental committee, the separate cur- 
riculum, and the curriculum integrated with ad- 
ministration or engineering. 

User training is well advanced. Because train- 
ing of analysts takes so much time, training of 
users of OR assumes special importance. The 
author concludes that training for OR has pro- 
gressed remarkably well. 
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20.2 “GE and UNIVAC,” Roddy F. Osborn, 
Harvard Business Review, July-August 
1954, Pp. 99-107. [R.J.H.] 

The high-speed computer is available for busi- 
ness applications. General Electric has acquired 
the first UNIVAC to be used in business, an 
acquisition which could revolutionize account- 
ing offices. In the article, the author discusses the 
removal of stumbling blocks. For example, GE 
found that you do not have to operate a com- 
puter 24 hours a day in order to show a savings. 
Nor are the computers destined for only the very 
large business according to GE. 

Osborn goes on to point out a practical man- 
agement approach to harnessing a computer to 
business, the handling of initial applications, 
and evaluation of the benefits. Guideposts sug- 
gested by the writer include: (1) employ a com- 
petent consultant, (2) get a system—not just a 
computer, (3) use the concept of a data-proces- 
sing center. 


21. RETAILING 


21.1 Availability and Display of Frozen Foods 
in Retail Stores in Washington, D. C. 
(Washington: Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Marketing Research Report No. 73, Au- 
gust 1954). [C.H.S.] 

This is the second report of a series on frozen 
food studies. The study had three purposes: (1) 
to give a basis for judging the availability of 
the various frozen food products sold in retail 
stores; (2) to determine the relationship between 
display space and dollar volume of sales for the 
various items offered; and (3) to compare retail 
prices of selected frozen, fresh, and canned prod- 
ucts. Surveys currently are under way on use of 
frozen foods by ice cream manufacturers, pre- 
serve manufacturers, pie bakers, and restaurants 
and cafeterias. Marketing Research Report No. 
60, issued earlier this year (the first in the series) 
covered purchases of frozen and canned foods 
by urban families as related to home refrigera- 
tion facilities. 

In the current study, while a need for better 
display cases and additional storage facilities 
was found (particularly in smaller stores), in 
many cases retailers could have increased their 
frozen food sales simply by taking better care of 
their display cases. Of four factors tested, condi- 
tion of display (orderliness, price marking, 
frosted packages, and damaged packages) had 
the most important effect on frozen food sales. 
Other factors included in the analysis were the 


number of items displayed, the per cent of unoc- 
cupied cabinet space, and the percentage of 
total display space allocated to the ten best-sell- 
ing frozen food items. 

Of the 153 different items of frozen food (in- 
cluding pet food) on sale in the 27 stores sam- 
pled, only 21 were carried by all stores. These 
were: baby lima beans, fordhook lima beans, 
green beans, broccoli, cauliflower, cut corn, kale, 
mixed vegetables, okra, green peas, spinach, 
succotash, strawberries, grapejuice, lemonade, 
limeade, orange juice, beef sandwich steaks, 
french fried potatoes, prepared shrimp, and 
chopped horsemeat. 

Concentrates accounted for 33.3 per cent of 
all frozen foods sales; frozen vegetables, 31.9 per 
cent; prepared foods, 15.4 per cent; seafood, 7.2 
per cent; fruits, 4.3 per cent; meats, 4 per cent; 
poultry, 3 per cent and pet foods, .g per cent. 
The growing importance of prepared foods was 
demonstrated by the fact that this group ranked 
first in number of items available and third both 
in display space and sales. 

The ten best-selling commodities, occupying 
38.2 per cent of display space and accounting for 
54.8 per cent of all frozen food sales, were: con- 
centrated orange juice, lima beans, concentrated 
lemonade, green peas, broccoli, green beans, 
beef sandwich steaks, concentrated grape juice, 
spinach, and french fried potatoes. 

Retail prices were compared for equivalent 
amounts of six fresh, frozen, and canned vege- 
tables. The price of frozen peas was considerably 
less than that of fresh peas and was comparable 
to the price of the canned product for the equiv- 
alent amount. The price of frozen spinach was 
lower than that of either canned or fresh spin- 
ach. Fresh lima beans, green beans, and broccoli 
sold at lower prices than either canned or fro- 
zen products. Whole-kernel corn was the only 
canned item selling at noticeably lower price 
than its fresh or frozen equivalent. 

Single copies of this leaflet may be obtained 
free of charge from the Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Additional copies may be obtained at 10 
cents apiece from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


23. SALES MANAGEMENT 


23.1 Containers and Packaging Industry Re- 
port. Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. [c.H.s.] 


A basic report covering the container industry 
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and all of its products. Contains special article 
on “Trend Toward Prepackaging Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables,” showing that for many such 
products this newer process is still in its early 
stages. Summarizes current conditions in vari- 
ous segments of the industry and gives indica- 
tions as to general outlook. Includes digest of 
trends as shown by reports from Field Offices. 
Report contains many current and _ historical 
statistical tables and charts pertaining to the in- 
dustry. 43 pp. Subscription 60¢ per year. Indi- 
vidual copies available only from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
15¢. 


23.2 How to Set Up Sales Territories. Small 
Business Administration, Washington, 
D. C. [c.H.s.] 


(Management Aid No. 55.) August 1954. Con- 
tains a step-by-step procedure in establishing 
sound sales territories and measuring sales po- 
tentials. The outline is topically treated as fol- 
lows: assigning market responsibilities; five 
guideposts for setting up territories; and should 
salesman be routed. Of practical value to small 
business firms interested in setting up sales ter- 
titories, reducing selling costs, and expanding 
their markets. Available from Small Business 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., or 
COMM-FO. 4 pp. Free 


23.3 Shaping Company Structure to its Needs. 
Business Week, December 18, 1954, p. 66. 
[R.H.] 

Some multiproduct companies are experi- 
menting with new organizational structures 
which center on marketing functions. For exam- 
ple, Hotpoint had followed the traditional func- 
tional organization pattern of manufacturing, 
engineering, and sales. As the product line grew 
to include ranges, refrigerators, water heaters, 
dishwashers, home-laundry equipment, air con- 
ditioners, and other appliances and commercial 
cooking and baking equipment, each plant pro- 
duced a variety of items. But remote control of 
production from manufacturing division proved 


ants to adopt a product-line type of organization 
which had worked successfully for many big 
businesses. The virtues would be two: (a) de- 
centralization achieved, in part, the advantages 
of small companies; and (b) narrowed profit 
responsibility facilitated top management con- 
trol. Hotpoint rejected straight product break- 
down because it sells through electrical distribu- 
tors who carry all major appliances and it was 


to be ineffective. They were advised by consult- | 


impractical to have all product divisions send 
salesmen to the same distributors. 

A compromise solution was to leave the field 
sales force integrated under the vice president of 
marketing but each production line got a full- 
time marketing manager, product planner, ad- 
vertising director, and sales and promotion man- 
ager. Production lines were realigned so that 
each plant concentrated on one or few related 
products under enlarged jurisdiction of plant 
managers who now have their own engineering 
and quality control staffs even though they still 
report to the vice president of manufacturing. 
This solves problems of obtaining control by top 
management by narrowing profit responsibility 
without fragmenting the company into unrealis- 
tic number of subdivisions operating at cross 
purposes. Hotpoint remains unified at market- 
ing level, while splitting apart into production 
groups at the manufacturing level, and then 
pulls together once again at the administration 
level. This need for organizational rearrange- 
ment symbolizes the increasing recognition of 
the importance of marketing functions in a large 
administrative unit. 


24. SALES AND ECONOMIC FORECASTS 


24.1 “Empirical Study of the Accuracy of Se- 
lected Methods of Projecting State Popu- 
lations,” Helen R. White, Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Septem- 
ber 1954, pp. 480-498. [R.J.H.] 

This paper discusses the accuracy of a number 
of population projection techniques. The co 
hort-survival (with migration), the apportion- 
ment, and the Ratio III result made the best 
showings. It appears that projections obtained 
by these three methods will be better guides for 
ten to twenty years in the future than the most 
recent data on current population size. Other 
conclusions stated by the author included the 
following. Errors of projections tend to be larger 
for areas with larger net migration rates in the 
recent part. Finally, the errors of projections 
tend to increase almost directly as the length 
of the projection period increases. 


26. STATISTICAL DATA 


26.1 Nonfarm Housing Characteristics: 1950 
U.S. Census of Housing. (Bulletins H-Bl 
to H-B10; preprints of Vol. II.) Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. [c.H.s.] 


Presents statistics on occupied nonfarm hous 
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ing of all units in urban areas and all units not 
on farms in rural areas for the United States 
and each of the nine geographic divisions: New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
West North Central, South Atlantic, East South 
Central, West South Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific. The data cover occupancy, structural, 
financial, and household characteristics and 
equipment. Available from the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 3o0¢ for each Bul- 
letin. 


26.2 Estimates of the Population of the United 
States and of the Components of Change, 
by Age, Color, and Sex: 1940 to 1950. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. [c.1.s.] 


(Current Population Reports: Series P-25, 


. No. 98.) Estimates of the total population of the 


U.S. by five-year age groups, color, and sex for 
each year in the decade together with estimates 
of births, deaths, net civilian migration, and net 
movement of the Armed Forces to account an- 
nually for change. Available from Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 15¢ a copy. 


26.3 Estimates of the Farm Population of the 
United States, April 1950 to April 1954. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. [c.1.s.] 


Most recent estimates showing significant drop 
in farm population with 1950 comparisons. Sep- 
arate estimates for seven age groups by sex. 
Shows agricultural and nonagricultural employ- 
ment of persons living on farms and other labor 
force data. Available from Bureau of the-Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 10¢ a copy. 


26.4 New Dwelling Units Authorized by Local 
Building Permits. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. [c.H.s.] 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics recently is- 
sued an annual report showing the total num- 
ber of new dwelling units for which building 
permits were issued or public contracts awarded 
during 1950-53 in approximately 6,000 indi- 
vidual localities. This report, entitled “New 
Dwelling Units Authorized by Local Building 
Permits,” gives figures for every place in the 
United States that provided building-permit in- 
formation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
nine months or more during the years covered. 

The statistics given in this report are used to 
trace and compare trends in housing activity in 
separate localities and in groups of contiguous 


cities and towns, in the central city and suburbs, 


and in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
“places. They are used also for gauging the de- 


gree to which new housing is keeping pace with 
general economic and population growth, and 
in analyzing local markets for housing materials 
and equipment. 

Current information on the number of new 
dwelling units for which permits are issued ap- 
pears in monthly preliminary reports. The BLS 
has been making a special effort toward complete 
coverage of building-permit systems, and re- 
cently added about 1,000 permit-issuing places 
that will be included in future reports. 

Copies of both the annual report and monthly 
preliminary reports may be obtained from Room 
2211, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


26.5 Revision of Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation. Bureau of the Budget, Washing- 
ton, D. C. [c.1.s.] 


The United States Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication is in process of a comprehensive review. 
The last major revision of the SIC for manufac- 
turing industries was made in 1945 and for non- 
manufacturing industries in 1949. The present 
review is being undertaken primarily at the re- 
quest of industry groups, to take into account 
significant technological and structural changes 
which have occurred since that time. 

It is planned that the revised SIC should go 
into effect for all government agencies on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. This date will allow for introduction 
of the revised classification simultaneously in 
current surveys and tabulations and in the 1958 
Census of Business, Manufactures and Mineral 
Industries. 


26.6 Seasonally-Adjusted Indexes of Employ- 
ment. Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
[C.H.s.] 


Beginning with the September issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will publish monthly indexes of em- 
ployment estimates adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion. These will include indexes of seasonally- 
adjusted total employment in nonagricultural 
establishments by industry division and indexes 
of seasonally-adjusted production worker em- 
ployment in manufacturing by major industry 
group. The base period for the indexes from 
January 1947 for the published industry detail 
will be completed soon. 

The inclusion of these indexes in Employment 
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and Earnings now makes conveniently avail- 
able an important analytical tool for appraising 
month-to-month changes in employment. Em- 
ployment series for many industries reflect a 
regularly recurring seasonal movement which 
can be measured on the basis of past experience. 
By eliminating that part of the change in em- 
ployment which can be ascribed to usual sea- 
sonal variation, it is possible to clarify the cycli- 
cal and other nonseasonal movements in the 
series. Thus, the seasonally-adjusted indexes pro- 
vide a measurement of the monthly movement 
arising from factors other than seasonal change. 
At the same time, the indexes compare the cur- 
rent seasonally-adjusted employment level with 
average employment in the base period. 


26.7 Confectionery Sales and Distribution— 
1953. Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce, 

. Washington, D. C. [c.1.s.] 


An informative review and analysis of con- 
fectionery manufacturers’ sales and distribution 
during 1953. Contains a series of statistical tables 
and charts on production and distribution of 
confectionery by type of goods, sales by kind of 
business, and comparative sales by types and size 
of manufacturer. Also contains manufacturer 
sales by type of product in each state, channel 
‘of distribution used by confectionery manufac- 
turer; imports and exports, raw material used, 
and estimated prices paid for the ingredients 
by manufacturers. The data are reported in dol- 
lars and percentages. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., 65¢ a copy. 


26.8 75 Housing Areas, Selected Data on Hous- 
ing, Population and Economic Indica- 
tors, 1954. The Bureau of Business and 
‘Economic Research, University of Miami. 
(Housing Securities, Inc., New York, 
1954) [Sherman Maisel, University of 
California] 

This report aims at bringing together in one 
publication certain population and housing data 
for 75 standard netropolitan areas, primarily 
those with the l.rgest amount of housing ac- 
tivity. 

The report lists for each market a diverse 
group of data gathered from approximately ten 
primary or secondary published sources and a 
few unpublished sources. Data include infor- 
mation on population and housing, marriages, 
mortgage recordings, new dwelling construc- 
tion, retail sales, employment, and bank debits. 
The rank of each market in terms of residential 


building and population and income growth is 
also listed. The report contains annual data, 
but a monthly supplement is to be issued. 

The data have apparently been selected to aid 
in housing market analysis of specific areas as 
well as for comparisons between areas. The use- 
fulness of the report depends upon whether or 
not the implied model of the market used by its 
compilers is similar to that of other interested 
analysts. If it does, the market analyst will 
find this a useful source. 


26.9 “Coordinating the U.S. Statistical System,” 
Stuart A. Rice, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, September 1954, 
PP- 438-447. [R.J-H.] 

The complexity of the problem of gathering 
statistics by the government is discussed in de- 
tail. Building on a brief background, Mr. Rice 
deals with seven problems concerning the coordi- 
nation of statistical material. 

(1) The problem of representing the general 
interest. “It’s naive to assume that governments 
are monolithic.” 

(2) Problems involved in the procedure of de- 
veloping a statistical budget. Many departments 
must agree. 

(3) Securing balance among a _ particular 
agency and other interests of which a coordi- 
nated statistical program must take account. 

(4) Establishing demarcation lines between 
governmental and nongovernmental responsi- 
bilities. 

(5) The problem of business “confidentiality.” 

(6) Data confidential to the United States 
Government. 

(7) Liaison between Federal statistical agen- 
cies and the statistical profession. 


26.10 National Income—1954 Edition. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Washington, D. C. [c.1.s.] 

The national income data provide a detailed 
statistical description of the way the economy 
has functioned under widely diverse conditions. 
They reveal important fluctuations and long- 
term changes in the volume, composition, and 
use of the Nation’s output,. in the industrial 
structure through which it is produced, and in 
the distribution of the resultant income. 

Since publication in 1934 of the first of a se- 
ries of national income reports by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, steady progress has been 
achieved in extending the scope of the estimates, 
in improving their quality, and in making them 
available promptly as well as in sharpening the 
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concepts. A principal contribution of the pres- 
ent report—which is closely similar in form to 
‘the 1951 national income supplement so as to 
facilitate use by those familiar with that vol- 
ume—is the presentation of estimates incor- 
porating data collected in the postwar industrial 
and population censuses. 

In the preparation of these new estimates, op- 
portunity was also taken to rework many of the 
income and product series for the entire period 
back to 1929 in order to reflect additional data 
sources and improvements in estimating tech- 
niques. A special feature is the presentation of 
constant-dollar gross national product in 1947 
prices instead of 1939 prices, as previously used. 

The tables presented in this volume incor- 
porate the results of the first comprehensive re- 
view of sources and methods since the initial 
publication of the national income statistics in 
the form of an economic accounting system in 
the 1947 national income supplement. While 
the changes that have been introduced do not 
alter the over-all picture of the United States 
economy afforded by the income and prod- 
uct accounts, they improve the data in many de- 
tailed aspects. 


26.11 Printers’ Ink }955 Advertisers Annual, 
October 29, 1954. [R-H.] 


The second publication of P.J. statistical and 
data annual appeared in greatly expanded and 
modified form. There is much new editorial and 
research material included which awaits the use 
of any student of American and Canadian mar- 
keting with an eye for facts. 


26.12 The Volume of Residential Construction, 
1889-1950. David M. Blank. (National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., New 
York, 1954.) [Sherman Maisel, University 
of California.] 


This report contains a detailed technical de- 
scription of a new set of estimates of residential 
construction for the years from 1889 to 1950. 
The introductory material includes a complete 
discussion of the information made available by 
the new index as well as a comparison of it to 
previous estimates made by others. 

Primarily, however, the report is concerned 
with making available detailed information 
about the manner in which the estimates were 
derived. The methodology is acute. The prob- 
lem is one of inflating information from a differ- 
ing number of reporting units for particular 
periods into aggregates which will be accurate 


enough and with low enough biases to allow 
one to analyze changes in the total over time. In 
addition to descriptions of the method of ex- 
panding the data from the reporting units, there 
is a complete discussion of the type of adjust- 
ments necessary in correcting for other prob- 
lems existing in the basic data. 

The report forms a valuable source either for 
those interested in estimates of residential con- 
struction or for those who would like an example 
and check list showing how careful statistical 
procedures can be employed to create useful in- 
formation from a wide array of disparate facts. 


26.13 Revised Household Estimates, 1946-1949. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The Bureau of the Census has recently re- 
vised its estimates of the number of households 
for 1946 to 1949. These estimates are now on a 
basis consistent with those for 1950 to 1953 
which were published last April in the Census 
Bureau report on “Household and Family Char- 
acteristics: April 1953” (Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-20, No. 53). The revised estimates, 
which will be included in a forthcoming report 
in Series P-g0, are as follows: 


June 1946 38,225,000 
April 1947 39,375,000 
April 1948 40,966,000 
April 1949 42,373,000 


Further information regarding these estimates 
may be obtained from the Population and Hous- 
ing Division, Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, D.C. 


26.14 Annual Wholesale Trade Report: 1953— 
Merchant Wholesalers. Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. [c.1.s.] 

Presents statistics on merchant wholesalers’ op- 
erations during 1953. The statistical tables cover 
annual sales, operating expenses, credit busi- 
ness and bad debt losses, year-end receivables, in- 
ventories, and number of establishments. Data 
are shown by kind of business for the country as 
a whole, together with comparison with results 
covered by the 1948 Census of Business. In ad- 
dition, estimates of total 1953 sales are presented 
in table and maps by Census regions, and sales 
trends 1952 to 1953 by geographic division. This 
report is the first annual wholesale survey based 
on sample of a representative group in the 
United States. Available from Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 15¢ a copy. 
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Legislative and Judicial Developments 
in Marketing 


WILLIAM F. BROWN, Editor 


Editorial Staff: KENNETH J. Curran, Colorado College 
RALPH L. WESTFALL, Northwestern University 


The most important recent developments in the 
legal framework within which marketing must func- 
tion are reported and analyzed under the topical out- 
line presented below. Not all headings in the outline 
may be represented in each issue since it is the gen- 
eral policy of this section not to devote attention to 
the following kinds of developments: (1) new laws or 
cases involving legal technicalities in which neither 
marketing practitioners, teachers, nor researchers 
are likely to have interest, (2) new cases which consti- 
tute more or less routine reaffirmation of well estab- 
lished rulings, (3) decisions handed down by inferior 
courts which are likely to be reviewed by higher 
courts or which deal with trivial problems. 

More detailed information about individual items 
may be obtained by direct reference to the sources 
cited for each case. These include the standard legal 
reporting services, the law journals, and such special 
facilities as United States Law Week and Commerce 
Clearing House Trade Regulation Reporter, Current 
Decisions (abbreviated hereinafter simply as CCH). 

Readers who have comments or suggestions re- 
specting this section are urged to send them to the 
Editor. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE OF CASE 
SUBJECT MATTER 


I. REGULATION OF MONOPOLISTIC 
METHODS 
A. Market Control 
B. Collusive Practices 
C. Market Exclusion Tactics 


Il. REGULATION OF PRODUCT CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS 
A. Product Standards 
B. Product Quality 
C. Packaging and Conditions of Sale 


. REGULATION OF PRICE COMPETI- 
TION | 
A. Price Discrimination 
B. Resale Price Maintenance 
C. Price Control (Minimum and Maximum) 
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IV. REGULATION OF CHANNELS OF DIS. 
TRIBUTION 
A. Operating Features of Marketing Insti- 
tutions 
B. Relations Between Buyers and Sellers: 
Exclusive Dealing Arrangements, etc. 


V. REGULATION OF UNFAIR COMPETI- 
TION 
A. Advertising 
B. Non-Advertising Promotional Methods 
C. Trade-Marks and Trade Names 


I. REGULATION OF MONOPOLISTIC 
METHODS 


B. Collusive Practices 


1. United States Steel Corp., FTC Dkt. 
6078, CCH 4 25,189. [K.J.c.] 


It is well known that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has settled many cases by an informal, 
cooperative procedure known as the stipula- 
tions agreement. According to this procedure, 
first adopted in 1925 to expedite settlement and 
so help the Commission dig its way out from un- 
der a pile of accumulated cases, the defendant 
agrees in writing to abandon certain stipulated 
business practices. This procedure is the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's counterpart to the De- 
partment of Justice’s consent decree and it saves 


, the time that would be lost in pursuing the pre- 


scribed formal hearings to their conclusion. The 
stipulations procedure may also appeal to the 
defendant because of the adverse publicity it 
may avoid. 

It has been the policy of the Commission to 
refuse to employ the stipulations procedure in 
cases where the defendants are charged with 
the suppression of competition by conspiracy 
or by monopolistic practices. The logic behind 
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this policy is that violators of the law should 
not be let off lightly when their violations are 
deliberate, and conspiracies and monopolistic 
practices are almost always deliberately under- 
taken. 

The Commission’s policy of refusing the stipu- 
lations procedure when conspiracies suppressing 
competition are involved was tested formally 
for the first time when the United States Steel 
Corporation and four other steel drum manu- 
facturers appealed to the Commission from an 
adverse ruling by a hearing examiner. The five 
companies had been charged with conspiring 
to fix prices and, according to established policy, 
had been denied the privilege of the stipula- 
tions procedure by the hearing examiner. The 
Commission unanimously upheld the examiner 
and ruled that the established policy did not 
necessitate an inquiry into the motives behind 
the conspiracy in an effort to determine whether, 
in the case at hand, the suppression of competi- 
tion was indeed deliberate. 


2. United Artists Corporation v. Strand 
Productions, Inc., 216 F.2d 305 (CCA 9g, Octo- 
ber, 1954). [K.J.c.] 


The Circuit Court of Appeals has ruled that 
a provision of a contract was not illegal whereby 
a motion picture distributor (United Artists) 
agreed to follow the same marketing policies 
with respect to television as were followed by 
the other major distributors. In effect, the con- 
tract meant that United Artists would not make 
current films produced for motion picture exhi- 
bitions available for television as long as its 
major rivals did not do so. 

The basis of the Court’s decision is that to 
violate the Sherman Act, an agreement must be 
between actual competitors. The agreement at 
issue, on the other hand, was between United 
Artists, which distributed pictures but did not 
produce them, and a corporation which pro- 
duced pictures but did not distribute them. 


C. Market Exclusion Tactics 


1. Charles R. Morris v. Phil Harris, CCH 
{ 67,863 (Calif. Dist. Ct. of App., 1st Dist., Sep- 
tember, 1954). [K.J.c.] 


An agreement between employer and em- 
ployee assessing damages against the latter if he 
severed the relationship and accepted for him- 
self some of his employer’s customers was found 
illegal under California law. The Court recog- 
nized “a fiduciary duty of an employee after 


leaving employer’s service not to take an unfair 
advantage of trade secrets and customers’ lists” 
and stated its opinion that such a duty could be 
implemented by contract. However, in the case 
at issue, the former employee had not solicited 
the business of his employer’s customers, but 
rather they had offered it to him. As a result, 
the agreement, which covered such a situation, 
was void since it contravened California law 
(Business and Professions Code, Sec. 16,600) 
making illegal contracts restraining anyone from 
engaging in a lawful business. 


~ 


2. Cole v. Hughes Tool Company, 215 
F.2d 924 (CCA 10, September, 1954). [K.J.c.] 


In the January, 1954, issue of the JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, this section reported the decision of 
the District Court finding the Hughes Tool 
Company guilty of violating th¢ Sherman and 
Clayton Acts in leasing its rock roller bits to 
customers with the provision that when worn 
out they were to be returned to Hughes. The 
Court believed that the purpose of the practice 
was to keep the bits out of the hands of firms 
which rebuilt and resold them, thus eliminating 
their competition. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals has reversed 
the decision of the District Court. It felt that 
the evidence supported Hughes’ claim that the 
purpose of the leasing arrangement was to re- 
cover the worn bits and so enable Hughes’ re- 
search department to study them, detect weak- 
nesses, and so improve the product. The United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation decision (74 S. Ct. 
699, May 17, 1954; see JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 
October, 1954, p. 199), which had condemned 
United’s compulsory leasing arrangements and 
forced the Company to offer its machines for 
sale, had not disapproved of compulsory leasing 
as a practice but had outlawed it under pre- 
vailing circumstances because of the length of 
the lease and because the leasing contract had 
contained restrictive provisions. Such features 
were absent from the Hughes’ lease which had 
been employed to gain proper and legal ends. 


g. United States v. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company et al., 126 F. Supp. 235 
(D.C.N. Ill., December, 1954). [K-J.c.] 


In spite of the size of the companies involved 
and the complexity of their operations, the de- 
cision of Judge LaBuy on December 3, 1954, 
acquitting du Pont, General Motors, and United 
States Rubber Company of restraint of trade 
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charges is a simple decision which adds little to 
our knowledge of law. 

The case against the above companies was 
brought by the Department of Justice in 1949 
charging them with monopolization and con- 
spiracy to restrain trade. The du Pont Company 
and members of the du Pont family had ac- 
quired some 23 per cent of the stock of Gen- 
eral Motors and about 17 per cent of the voting 
stock of United States Rubber. Such stock ac- 
quisition was, according to the Government, 
made to achieve three objectives: first, to obtain 
control of the management of General Motors 
and United States Rubber; second, to capture 
the General Motors market for the products of 
du Pont and United States Rubber; and third, to 
reserve for du Pont the chemical field of produc- 
tion by preventing the encroachment of Gen- 
eral Motors. Of these charges, the second is the 
heart of the case and boils down to the allega- 
tion that because of the tie-up between the three 
companies, du Pont and United States Rubber 
had an inside position on the track in the race 
for General Motors’ business. 

Judge LaBuy’s decision was based on his find- 
ings that the Government had failed to prove 
its charges. Although there was clear evidence 
that du Pont had dominated the financial poli- 
cies of General Motors for many years, there was 
no proof that it had controlicd its management 
or its purchases. The Court found that “du Pont 
did not and could not conduct itself... as 
though it were the owner of a majority of the 
General Motors stock.” The early influence of 
du Pont declined radically during the 1920's as 
“a force of considerable strength arose in Gen- 
eral Motors. . . . This force was the mznage- 
ment, headed by such a forceful and resolute 
character as Sloan and including such positive 
personalities as Kettering, the Fisher brothers, 
Knudsen, Pratt, Brown, and Wilson.” These 
men were not du Pont men and acted in Gen- 
eral Motors’ interests. The evidence does not 
establish that “du Pont dictated or controlled 
the purchasing policies and practices of General 
Motors. . . . In fact, the evidence shows that 
General Motors exercised complete freedom in 
determining where it would purchase its require- 
ments... .” 

Thus the case boiled down to the matter of 
facts and not of law. However, the facts do not 
yield themselves only to a one-sided interpreta- 
tion, and the Court at times seems a little naive. 
Running through the decision seems to be the 
implication that it takes a majority of the stock 
to control a corporation and that the exercise of 


control would be manifested in instances when 
General Motors’ management was coerced into 
acting against the Corporation’s best interests. 
Evidence that data and information on suppliers 
were exchanged by officers and employees of du 
Pont and General Motors was interpreted to 
mean merely that du Pont was interested in sell- 
ing its products to General Motors and not that 
it was in a preferred position to do so. In the 
mind of the Court, the purpose of du Pont's 
stock acquisitions in General Motors was merely 
the investment of surplus funds, in spite of the 
fact that the Raskob report recommending the 
investment to the du Pont management stated 
that “our interest in the General Motors Com- 
pany will undoubtedly secure for us the entire 
Fabrikoid, Pyralin, paint and varnish business 
of those companies.” Finally, the facts remain 
that General Motors’ largest suppliers are du 
Pont for lacquer finishes and fabrics and United 
States Rubber for tires and tube.. Needless to 
say, however, the decision is also replete with in- 
stances where General Motors clearly acted in 
its own interests at some expense to du Pont. 


II. REGULATION OF PRODUCT CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS 


A. Product Standards 


1. United States v. 651 Cases, More or Less, 
of Chocolate Chil-zert, 114 F. Supp. 430 (D.C.N. 
N.Y., June, 1953). [R-L.w.] 


Chocolate Chil-Zert is similar to chocolate ice 
cream in color, taste, texture, body, and melting 
qualities. It differs from ice cream in that vege- 
table oil is used instead of milk products in its 
manufacture. It is sold in cartons similar to those 
used for ice cream. On all six sides of the cartons 
the name of the pr« iuct was displayed, followed 
by the prominent statement “not an ice cream.” 
On two sides of the carton the we Js “contains 
no milk or milk fat” were printc... : 

Section 403(c) of the Food and Drug Act pro- 
vides that a food shall be deemed misbranded 
if it is an imitation of another food, unless it is 
prominently labeled “imitation.” This case, ap- 
parently the first of its kind, hinged on whether 
Chil-Zert is imitation ice cream. The Court con- 
cluded that it was an imitation and ordered the 
product condemned. 

The defendant based his case on the fact that 
his product was accurately described on the label 
and that there were no, legal standards for 
chocolate ice cream. If no standards exist for ice 
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cream, the defendant claimed it could not be 
imitated. The Court disposed of these two argu- 
ments quickly. Intent to deceive is not necessary 
to establish imitation (Federal Security Adminis- 
trator v. Quaker Oats Co., 318 U. S. 218). If 
Congress had intended to limit the statute to 
foods for which standards had been set, it would 
have stated so explicitly (U. S. v. 36 Drums of 
Pop’n Oil, 164 F.2d 250). 

While the Court thus found precedent for dis- 
posing of the defendant’s arguments, it had 
more difficulty in finding an affirmative reason 
why Chil-Zert was an imitation. The Court's 
reasoning went like this: The word “imitation” 
connotes inferiority. Chil-Zert uses vegetable oil 
instead of milk products. Vegetable oil is 
cheaper than milk products. Chil-Zert is, there- 
fore, “something less than the genuine article 
chocolate ice cream.” This makes Chil-Zert an 
imitation of ice cream. 

Thus, the price of vegetable oil relative to 
milk determines the question of imitation. If the 
oil would increase in price so as to be more dear 
than milk, it would appear that Chil Zert would 
no longer be imitation ice cream. Such a defini- 
tion seems to have little value in protecting cus- 
tomers. 


2. Woodside v. Sun Ray Drug Co., 23 
USLW 2196 (Pa. C. C. P., Dauphin, October, 
1954). [R-L.w.] 


Pennsylvania bans the sale of ice cream which 
does not contain a minimum of 10 per cent but- 
terfat. The product in this case resembled ice 
cream but had only 314 per cent butterfat. It 
was, however, wholesome and healthful and was 
clearly labeled as a substitute. 

The Court held that wholesomeness had noth- 
ing to do with the law. Many people could not 
distinguish the product from ice cream. There- 
fore, the product was sold, in effect, as ice cream 
but did not conform to the required standards 
of ice cream. 

This differs from the preceding case (U.S. v. 
651 Cases) in the logic by which the Court 
arrived at the conclusion that the frozen product 
was imitation ice cream. This decision seems to 
prohibit the sale in Pennsylvania of frozen 
desserts made with vegetable oil no matter how 
labeled. Such a result is clearly undesirable. 


g. United States v. 20 Cases, 23 USLW 
2159 (D.C. Del., September, 1954). [R.L.w.] 


This case is similar to U.S. v. 651 Cases (see 
above) except that the product is spaghetti and 


there is a federal standard for spaghetti. The 
spaghetti here did not meet the standard. It was 
labeled “20% Protein Spaghetti.” The manufac- 
turer claimed this label made the product a 
different food and, hence, not subject to the 
standard. The Court refused this argument on 
the basis the product looked like spaghetti, was 
merchandised like spaghetti, and was labeled 
like spaghetti. Therefore, since it did not meet 
the standards for spaghetti, it was misbranded. 


B. Product Quality 


1. United States v. 14 105 Pound Bags, 
More or Less, Mineral Compound, et al., 118 F. 
Supp. 837 (D.C. Idaho, April, 1953). [R.L.w.] 


In 1945 a shipment of this mineral compound 
was condemned because it was labeled as a cure 
for sheep and cattle bloat but was found to be in- 
effective. 

The shipment seized in this case had no men- 
tion of bloat on the label. The label merely told 
how to feed the product to livestock. The Court 
held the product was misbranded in two ways: 
(1) the label still implied the product was effec- 
tive in treating bloat which it was not; and (2) 
the product was a drug but the label failed to 
mention the disease for which it was intended. 


III. REGULATION OF PRICE COMPETI- 
TION 


A. Price Discrimination 


1. Moore v. Mead’s Fine Bread Co., 348 
U.S. 115 (December, 1954). [W.F.B.] 


For the second time the United States Su- 
preme Court has reversed a position taken by the 
Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals in the lengthy 
dispute between these two parties. In the first 
phase of the contest (reported in the October, 
1951, issue of this section) the lower courts had 
refused to support the plaintiff's position charg- 
ing defendant with having violated the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. Their basis for this holding was 
the fact that Moore had been a party to an 
illegal conspiracy in the first place and, coming 
into the court with “unclean hands,” was not 
entitled to damages. In 340 U.S. 944 (1951) the 
Supreme Court took an opposite view and re- 
manded. Thereafter the district court granted 
Moore treble damages and costs amounting to 
$68,400. But the Circuit Court still had no 
sympathy for Moore and reversed the award 
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upon the ground that the commerce affected 
was purely local and therefore was not within 
the scope of the Robinson-Patman Act (noted 
here in April, 1954). In the present opinion the 
Supreme Court points out that although the 
specific commerce involved admittedly is intra- 
state, the Mead firm is an interstate organiza- 
tion. To follow the lower court’s interpretation 
would be to permit such large corporations to 
crush local opposition on a piecemeal basis by 
the employment of planned discriminatory 
prices. To say that this does not affect interstate 
commerce represents too narrow a view of the 
situation, particularly since it was obvious that 
Congress, in enacting the Robinson-Patman Act 
and the earlier Clayton Act, had intended to 
strike at just such monopolistic threats. 


2. Also noted: 


a. In American Woolen Co., Inc. v. Miller- 
Schulman Corp., 135 N.Y.S. 2d 595 (N.Y. Sup. 
Ct., N.Y. Co., November, 1954) the defendant 
unsuccessfully attempts to avoid paying its bill 
on the basis that plaintiff had illegally dis- 
criminated against it in price, but the court, re- 
ferring to Bruce’s Juices v. American Can Co., 
330 U.S. 743 (1947), reiterated the well settled 
doctrine that an injured party might claim 
damages under the Robinson-Patman Act, but 
could not employ it to avoid paying debts. 


B. Resale Price Maintenance 


1. General Electric Co. v. Broadway Mer- 
chandising Co., CCH 67,861 (Utah Third 
Judicial Dist. Ct., Salt Lake Co., October, 1954). 
[W.F.B.] 


In the continuing stream of court tests to 
which resale price maintenance has been sub- 
jected in the two and one half years since the 
passage of the McGuire Act the majority of 
courts have upheld the legality of the “fair 
trade” laws. This is not surprising in view of the 
unanimity (always excepting the Florida Su- 
preme Court) with which they had approved the 
practice prior to the Schwegmann decision. 
What is perhaps significant is that once a chink 
in the legal armor of fair trade had been dis- 
closed, a surprising number of courts have 
shown some antipathy toward it. Here, for ex- 
ample, a Utah lower court summarily denies an 
injunction against a price cutter, stating simply 
that the State’s resale price maintenance act 
violates the Utah constitution. Unquestionably 


the decision will be appealed and possibly re- 
versed. Meanwhile, however, it, and others like 
it, give encouragement to price cutters and 
render enforcement of minimum prices by fair 
traders more difficult and expensive. When 
added to this kind of hurdle are such procedural 
handicaps as that reported below it is not sur- 
prising that discount houses have grown so 
rapidly and that many fair traders have lost 
some of their enthusiasm for such price control. 
For example, the plaintiff in-this action, General 
Electric, is reported by Tide (January 15, 1955, 
at p. 21) to have abandoned the practice of even 
suggesting retail prices for its major appliances 
(though not for its small appliances), thus leav- 
ing their pricing completely to the discretion of 
retailers. Few others as yet have taken overt 
action of this sort, but many seem simply to have 
given up attempts to enforce minimums. 


2. Mogen David Wine Corp. v. Borenstein, 
66 N.W. 2d 157 (Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
October, 1954). [w.F.B.] 


This action arose because the lower court had 
refused to issue an injunction to prevent Boren- 
stein, operating a liquor store, from cutting 
prices on Mogen David wine. Plaintiff appealed, 
arguing that while the issuance of an injunction 
admittedly is not mandatory, the court below 
had abused its discretion in refusing to do so. In 
its decision, however, the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin places emphasis on Borenstein’s three de- 
fenses: (1) he denied that Mogen David actually 
had fair trade contracts with other retailers; (2) 
he contended that Mogen David was not li- 
censed to do business in Wisconsin and therefore 
was not entitled to take action to enforce the 
“fair trade” act; (3) he claimed that he had 
purchased the wine upon which he was cutting 
prices before the minimums had been established 
and therefore he was not bound by them in 
selling the product so purchased. The court 
notes that Mogen David had not presented suffi- 
cient evidence to establish the invalidity of these 
allegations; hence in its opinion there was ample 
justification for the lower court’s refusal to issue 
a restraining order inasmuch as there were issues 
both of fact and law which remained unsettled. 
The wording of this ruling suggests that fair 
traders must be certain that they have shown a 
verified copy of their contracts to all nonsigners, 
and that they are entitled to go into court in any 
state in which they maintain prices, and that 
they must be prepared to prove that the items 
upon which prices are being cut were acquired 
by the seller after minimum prices had been 
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established. This latter point, particularly, often 
has been successfully employed as a basis for 
justifying price cutting. 


3. Argus Camera Inc. v. Hall of Distribu- 
tors, Inc., CCH 4 67,916 (Mich. Cir. Ct., Wayne 
Co., December, 1954). [W.F.B.] 


Most of the legal and practical problems sur- 
rounding the enforcement of resale price main- 
tenance in recent years have grown out of the ap- 
parent necessity of bringing into the fold the 
“nonsigners,” the recalcitrants who do not wish 
to agree to observe minimum prices. All states 
which have “fair trade” measures have included 
clauses which purport to bind all retailers in 
the state to the minimum price terms which any 
retailer has agreed to in a fair trade contract. In 
Michigan, however, the Supreme Court of the 
state declared that this clause violated the state’s 
constitution (see the report of the Shakespeare 
case in the January, 1953, issue of this section). 
As a result firms desirous of enforcing minimum 
prices in that state ar parently have been forced 
to use a somewhat different approach. By ob- 
taining minimum price agreements with as many 
dealers as possible and then carefully policing 
distribution in order to prevent potential price 
cutters from acquiring merchandise upon which 
to cut prices, it may be possible for then to 
maintain a minimum price system. However, 
the difficulty of preven ing nonsigners from 
somehow getting products usually has been al- 
most insurmountable, as the early participants 
in resale price maintenance in California dis- 
covered some twenty-odd years ago. The ruling 
handed down by the court in this action may 
prove to be of some assistance, if not appealed 
and reversed. 

Here Argus had carefully limited sales of its 
products to signers of its contract. Nevertheless, 
the defendant had managed to obtain some 
Argus cameras (seemingly having purchased 
them from the bookkeeper’s brother, who in 
turn had acquired them from some person or 
persons undisclosed). Hall of Distributors, of 
course, promptly cut prices upon the cameras. 
Argus thereupon sued to restrain the defendant 
from inducing signers of fair trade contracts to 
breach their contracts. It argued that since all 
sales were made under such contracts, anyone 
who had sold, directly or indirectly, to defend- 
ant must have been induced to breach his con- 
tract. Hall of Distributors, on the other hand, 
claimed that if there had been any breach of con- 
tract it had not been induced by any authorized 


agent of the company and therefore an injunc 
tion against it was unwarranted. The court re- 
fused to accept this defense, agreeing with Argus 
that there must have been a breach of contract. 
In fact, the court went on not only to enjoin 
further inducement of breach of contract but to 
prohibit the defendant from cutting prices on 
the cameras, this ruling being based upon the 
principle that the individual should not be per- 
mitted to benefit from his illegal act. 

It is very doubtful that courts are justified in 
accepting the rather sweeping proposition that 
a nonsigner who acquired price-maintained 
merchandise must have acquired it illegally. 
Even assuming that all brand owners really do 
carefully limit their sales in fair trade states to 
signers of minimum price contracts, there still 
remain at least two possibilities by which a price 
cutter might legitimately obtain fair traded mer- 
chandise and then cut prices upon it. He may ar- 
range to buy the merchandise in areas in which 
resale price maintenance is not legal, e.g., Texas, 
or he may simply buy the items (or some of them) 
at retail and then resell them at a loss. Although 
these alternatives involve considerable effort 
and/or loss, there are a number of reasons why 
some fair trade antagonists might find them at- 
tractive (not the least of which is the fact that 
such a course of action might destroy effective 
resale price maintenance). The generalization 
here advanced seems inadvisable in another and 
more fundamental respect. Essentially it assumes 
that the defendant is guilty unless he can prove 
his innocence, rather than requiring the plaintiff 
to demonstrate defendant’s guilt by proving that 
the latter had induced breach of contract. It is 
probable, however, that a great many fair traders 
are not truly interested in policing their distribu- 
tion enough to prevent price cutters from ob- 
taining their merchandise. 


4. S. Klein on the Square v. Lionel Corp., 
348 U.S. 860, 863 (October, 1954). 


Goody v. Raxor Corp., 348 US. 863 
(October, 1954). 


Masters, Inc. v. General Electric Co., 348 
U.S. 892 (December, 1954). [W.F.B.] 


Here the United States Supreme Court denies 
certiorari in the three cases (reported in this sec- 
tion in October, 1954) which had been carried 
to New York’s highest appellate court in an un- 
successful attack upon the validity of the Feld- 
Crawford Act, New York’s “fair trade” measure. 
The nation’s highest tribunal simply notes in 
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dismissing an appeal here that there is lack of a 
federal question. This ruling reinforces the con- 
clusion arrived at when the Court denied cer- 
tiorari in the second Schwegmann case (346 U.S. 
856, October, 1953), and thus seems to firmly es- 
tablish the constitutionality of the nonsigner 
clause insofar as federal courts are concerned. 


5. E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Co. v. 
Popock, CCH 4 67,893 (N. Y. Sup. Ct. for Kings 
Co., November, 1954). 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Co. v. E. J. 
Korvette, CCH 4 67,899 (N. Y. Sup. Ct. for 
N.Y. Co., November, 1954). [W.F.B.] 


The decisions in these cases demonstrate that 
the courts, particularly in some jurisdictions, 
quickly brush aside any far-fetched excuses ad- 
vanced by price cutters to justify their selling be- 
low minimums. In the first of these cases, for ex- 
ample, the defendant argued that he was selling 
in interstate commerce and that in any case he 
was just disposing of distress merchandise (as 
permitted by the law under certain circum- 
stances). The decision simply noted that it was 
well settled that the law extended to interstate 
commerce and then remarked that the possession 
of 1200 cases of Zerex anti-freeze in November 
hardly constituted an attempt to dispose of dis- 
tress merchandise. 

The second action is perhaps more serious. 
There the defendant complains that the mini- 
mum price contracts had been made by distribu- 
tors, not by the brand owner as the law envisions. 
The court swept away this defense, noting that 
the brand owner had directed the making of the 
contracts, had set the prices, had retained con- 
trol over them, and had enforced the minimums. 
Had there been a multiprice scale dependent 
upon distributors’ individual actions, there 
would have been a different situation, said the 
court, but in this instance the system was valid. 


IV. REGULATION OF CHANNELS OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


B. Relations Between Buyers and Sellers: Ex- 
clusive Dealing Arrangements, etc. 


1. Dictograph Products, Inc. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 217 F.2d 821 (CCA 2, De- 
cember, 1954). [w.F.B.] 


The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in Standard Oil Co. of California v. U.S., 
337 U.S. 293 (1949) rendered uncertain the legal 


status of exclusive dealing contracts when em- 
ployed by large or dominant firms. The phrasing 
of the opinion in this decision seems almost to 
preclude the use of such contracts by any firms 
except those which are seeking to become estab- 
lished or which have only an insignificant share 
of business in any industry. In this instance the 
Dictograph firm is appealing an order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission requiring it to discon- 
tinue its exclusive arrangements with dealers of 
its Acousticon hearing aid. The court notes that 
Dictograph is one of the three leaders of its in- 
dustry, selling over $2,000,000 of the product an- 
nually. Further, by its contracts, it has pre- 
empted about one fifth of the prime retailers of 
hearing aids. On these grounds, then, the court 
believes that the firm falls well within the pro- 
scriptions of section three of the Clayton Act. 
The opinion goes on to state that elaborate eco- 
nomic studies (which apparently were presented 
by the company) might have had some relevance 
if the firm were a new or insignificant one in the 
industry, but they had no application in this 
situation. The court emphasizes that the “rule 
of reason” test developed in connection with 
Sherman Act enforcement had been found in- 
adequate and that the Clayton Act had been 
enacted to correct this situation. In its opinion, 
then, the words of section three, “. . . where the 
effect . . . may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly... .” 
were not designed simply to reintroduce a sim- 
ilar rule. Furthermore, the court considers that 
it is doubtful that the ‘protection of goodwill’ 
defense for exclusive dealing approved in Pick 
Mfg. Co v. General Motors Corp., 299 U.S. 3 
(1936), is valid now because the reasoning of the 
court in that case is not consistent with that of 
the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil holding. 
If this be true, the bases upon which exclusive 
dealing can be justified are reduced even further. 


2. Avon Products, Inc. v. Berson, 135, N.Y.S. 
2d 867 (Sup. Ct. for N.Y. Co., November, 1954). 
[wW.F.B.] 


The circumstances giving rise to this proceed- 
ing are unusual and the decision is of interest, 
though perhaps not widely applicable. Avon 
sells cosmetics ($264,000,000 in the past ten 
years) directly to consumers through its agents, 
usually housewives, who are assigned to areas 
that are generally exclusive. Their contracts pro- 
hibit sale of Avon products to any but consum- 
ers. In spite of this restriction, Berson, who op- 
erated a pharmacy in Brooklyn, acquired a stock 
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of Avon products and sold them at retail. Avon 
here charges him with knowingly circumventing 
its distribution system and wrongfully inducing 
Avon agents (unknown) to breach their con- 
tracts. In granting the injunction sought by 
Avon, the court not only condemns Berson’s ac- 
tion in inducing breach of contract but also 
sweeps aside his contention that Avon could not 
legally restrict the sale of its produc*s The opin- 
ion agrees that the Dr. Miles Med. | Co. case, 
220 U.S. 373 (1911), might have that effect if the 
plaintiff sold products to independent distribu- 
tors, but it emphasizes that in this instance the 
distributors were simply agents and Avon was 
entitled to limit their choice of customers as it 
wished. 


3. Also noted: 


(a) Naifeh v. Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc., 
218 F.2d 202 (CCA 10, December, 1954), affirms 
the lower court’s ruling that Ronson may decline 


to sell to plaintiff and sell to other distributors 
without violating the Robinson-Patman Act. 

(b) Campbell v. Automatic Die & Products 
Co., 123 N.E.2d 401 (Ohio Sup. Ct., December, 
1954), affirms the right of an individual to make 
exclusive arrangements for the manufacture and 
sale of his patented automobile muffler because 
in the situation here presented the product's po- 
sition in the market poses absolutely no threat of 
monopoly. 

(c) In Erickson v. Times Herald Printing Co., 
271 S.W.2d 329 (Texas Ct. of Civ. App., Fifth 
Dist., July, 1954), the court permits what 
amounts to a circumvention of the rather rigid 
Texas proscription of exclusive dealing because 
it states that although the newspaper’s contracts 
with distributors of its papers merely specify an 
area in which service must be given, they do not 
prohibit distributors from serving other areas 
(overlooking the fact that the Times Herald 
would not sell a distributor more newspapers 
than would service the area assigned to him). 
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CONSUMER BEHAVIOR: THE DYNAMICS 
OF CONSUMER REACTION, edited by 
Lincoln H. Clark. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 128. $4.00.) 


The backgrounds of the dozen contributors 
to this short book are almost as significant as 
the subjects on which they have written. This is 
the first and certainly should not be the last 
publication of the new Committee for Research 
on Consumer Attitudes and Behavior, an in- 
terdisciplinary group of social scientists drawn 
chiefly from the fields of economics, psychology, 
and sociology. A highly trained team of special- 
ists is at last attacking the crucial measurement 
problems which have plagued consumer demand 
theory for generations. In favor of the topic, few 
aspects of knowledge appear to hold out more 
promise of real help to students and practi- 
tioners of marketing than a better understand- 
ing of consumer demand. 

The book is primarily a progress report on 
findings, hypotheses, recent activities, and 
future plans of the Committee rather than a 
comprehensive treatment of consumer demand. 
Consequently it should be of principal value as 
collateral reading in marketing courses, as a 
starting point for those undertaking research 
and writing projects on consumer behavior, and 
as a source of fresh although scattered ideas for 
marketing executives in the consumer durables 
field. 

There are ten chapters in the body of the 
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book, somewhat loosely organized, opening with 
two articles on trends in consumer behavior and 
values, followed by three articles on new re- 
search findings about consumer buying pro- 
cedures and influences, and closing with five 
brief articles on methods of measuring prefer- 
ences. There are six appendices and a bibliogra- 
phy. In the paragraphs that follow, the reviewer 


will attempt to furnish a concise idea of the sub- ~ 


ject matter in each article, in the order in which 
the articles appear. 

I. (“The Consumer in the New Suburbia,” by 
William H. Whyte, Jr.)}—Mr. Whyte discusses 
the values and attitudes which are developing in 
a compact but changing suburban community 
outside of Chicago. Junior executives, military 
officers, college faculty members, and other em- 
ployees of large organizations move there with 
their families and are immediately swallowed 
up in a social clique made up of their close neigh- 
bors. Pressures are strong toward conformity in 
daily routine, and a code of inconspicuous con- 
sumption is enforced in which everyone tries to 
“keep down with the Joneses.” Few dare to pur- 
chase articles which are not already standard 
among their neighbors. Attempts to escape from 
this uniformity are made, hesitatingly, through 
leisure activities. Mr. Whyte believes this level- 
ing of values is prototypical, rather than typical, 
representing what our society is in process of be- 
coming. The reader may shudder at the pros- 
pect, but may perhaps first inquire whether the 
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long-term trend towards spreading out of popu- 
lation around cities will not reduce the com- 
pactness of neighborhoods and weaken the tend- 
ency toward conformity based on closeness. 

II. (“The Autonomy of the Consumer,” by 
Nelson N. Foote)—The next author comments 
on trends toward greater income for consumers 
and increasing marketing research activities by 
producers. He believes these trends will stimu- 
late a larger middle class, more consumer indi- 
vidualism and discrimination in buying, the 
formation of large organizations to represent 
the consumer, and more consumer influence on 
the products that are produced. 

III. (“Processes and Objectives of House Pur- 
chasing in the New London Area,” by Ruby T. 
Norris)—Mrs. Norris summarizes the findings of 
101 interviews with people who had recently 
purchased homes in three Connecticut towns, 
suggesting why people buy, the number of al- 
ternatives they consider, the sources of informa- 
tion, length of the planning period, and the fea- 
tures they look for in a house. The article is 
interesting but the reader may feel it is too con- 
cise, lacking any comments interpreting the find- 
ings by Mrs. Norris, who has elsewhere made 
many distinguished contributions to the theory 
of consumer demand. 

IV. (“A Study of Purchase Decisions, Part I: 
The Research Design,” by George Katona)—Al- 
most half of this book is reserved for the two- 
part article contributed by Dr. Katona and Miss 
Eva Mueller. The first part contains the hy- 
potheses and research design; the second part 
describes the methods and results of the study in 
detail. Although described as a pilot study, the 
intensive interviews with 360 families on their 
purchases of certain large household appliances 
make up the largest and most complete study of 
the information-gathering and decision-making 
process at the consumer level that has yet ap- 
peared in marketing literature. 

Dr. Katona first emphasizes the concept that 
consumer buying decisions depend on both “en- 
abling conditions” and “motivational forces.” 
The former include income, assets, and access to 
credit; while the latter involve needs (“environ- 
mental circumstances”) and wants (“individual 
attitudes”). The environmental circumstances 
are regarded as precipitating the purchases, 
whereas enabling conditions and individual at- 
titudes are pictured as merely limiting or filter- 
ing the effects of needs. Needs are made urgent 
by breakdowns of old products, marriage, births 
of children, moving, and the like. Referring to 
method, Dr. Katona points out that the investi- 


gation was a pilot study and interviews were ac- 
cordingly limited in number as well as extent. A 
further limitation, which readers will probably 
not consider to be serious in a pilot study, was 
the use of retrospective introspection. Over half 
the people were asked to recall the circumstances 
of purchases which they had made from six to 
fifteen months earlier. 

V. (“A Study of Purchase Decisions, Part II: 
The Sample Survey,” by Eva Mueller)—In the 
second and longer part of the article, Miss Muel- 
ler describes the methods and findings in detail. 
The principal yardstick was a composite index 
of deliberation during the buying process. Scores 
were assigned according to how long the plan- 
ning lasted, the number and types of informa- 
tional sources which were consulted, and the 
amount and type of information secured; these 
scores were then added. Deliberation was found 
to be at a minimum when the buyer's income is 
low, price is low, age is high, education is low, 
occupation is that of unskilled worker or farm 
operator, need is urgent, the buyer prefers to 
make up his mind quickly as a general practice, 
the buyer has had a satisfactory experience pre- 
viously with a similar article, and persuasive 
salesman, bargain sales, or opportunities to buy 
through friends are present. 

Teachers of marketing will be interested to 
note that the Katona-Mueller questionnaire, 
with only two additions, may be used to de- 
termine whether any product is purchased pri- 
marily as a convenience good, a shopping good, a 
specialty good, or an impulse good. The only 
additional questions needed are one on why the 
buyer happened to visit the particular stores he 
did and one on how frequently he buys this 
type of product in a year. In wording, the ques- 
tionnaire is a model of good construction. 

VI-X. (“The Choices Consumers Make”)— 
The next five articles describe the current re- 


search projects of four economists, three psy-. 
chologists, a sociologist, and a mathematician. 


All are attacking the conceptual and experi- 
mental problems of measuring consumers’ pref- 
erences from the viewpoint of several disciplines, 
in advance of the expression of these preferences 
in the market place and in such a way as to lead 
to successful predictions of actual purchases. 
VI. (“Introduction,” by James Tobin)—Profes- 
sor Tobin introduces the group of papers, and 
some of the following comments on the nature 
of these papers are taken from Mr. Tobin’s able 
introduction. His remarks may be necessary read- 
ing for those who wish to know what the research 
formulas are all about and have not yet been 
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initiated into the new language of psychophysi- 
cal measurements. 

VII. (“An Experimental Test of a Proposition 
in the Theory of Choice,” by Andreas J. 
Papandreou)—Dr. Papandreou describes a re- 
search project which is being planned to test ex- 
perimentally the consistency of individual pref- 
erences as to rank order. 

VIII. (“A Law of Categorical Judgment,” by 
Warren S. Torgerson)—Mr. Torgerson, an ex- 
pert on psychological scaling, suggests several 
formulas for developing an interval scale which 
will show the amount of difference between two 
alternatives and not just their rank order. 

IX. (“Recent Developments in Attitude Re- 
search,” by Frederick L. Strodtbeck)—This arti- 
cle draws attention to two new methods and one 
finding in sociological attitude research which 
will be of interest to marketing people. 

X. (“Measurement of Preferences,” by Clyde 
Coombs)—Three short paragraphs mention the 
articles and chapters published elsewhere by Dr. 
Coombs on the measurement of strength of 
preference, psychological probability, and social 
utility. 

The last 32 pages of the book consist of sev- 
eral appendices and a bibliography. Professor 
Lincoln H. Clark describes the background, ac- 
tivities, and financing of the Committee for Re- 
search on Consumer Attitudes Behavior. Ap- 
pendices B and D summarize the minutes of the 
1952 and 1953 Conferences of the Committee; 
Appendix C contains the research recommenda- 
tions of a subcommittee headed by James Tobin; 
and Appendices E and F summarize the com- 
ments offered by members of the Committee on 
the articles written by Mr. Whyte and Mr. Foote. 

One of the most valuable contributions to the 
book is a carefully selected and partly annotated 


_ bibliography compiled by Ralph B. Bristol, Jr., 


listing 132 articles and books which specifically 
concern the subject of consumer behavior. The 
references are divided into eight headings: prod- 
uct attributes, social influences, motivation in 
marketing, methodology, indifference curves, 
utility measurement, savings, and general refer- 
ences. 
JOSEPH CLAWSON 


University of California, Los Angeles 


HOW TO BUILD PROFIT VALUE IN YOUR 
SALES DOLLARS, by John D. Corrigan. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1955- Pp. 242. $3.95.) 

Practical-minded men who are directly re- 


sponsible for selling, advertising and promotion 
may find insight and stimulation in this fast- 
moving “how to” book by a man with almost 
25 years of experience as a management con- 
sultant. 

The author’s objective is to outline and dis- 
cuss an effective sales-improvement program. 
“This book gives you a program and blueprints 
a course of action,” we are told by the author. 

As a means of accomplishing his objective, the 
author shows the importance of sales volume to 
profit by means of the break-even chart. Then, 
turning to the means of building profit into sales 
dollars, he emphasizes the positive approach to 
cost reduction, namely, getting greater produc- 
tivity for each dollar spent rather than trying to 
reduce the actual number of dollars spent. 

Getting more effective selling effort requires 
improvement in the selection, training, direc- 
tion, compensation, motivation, supervision, and 
control of salesmen. Consequently each of these 
subjects is discussed. The importance of human 
relations is stressed. Marketing research, product 
and pricing policies are briefly treated as ele- 
ments of a sales improvement program. 

The final chapter, “The New Concept of Sales 
Management,” brings out the ideas presented in 
the book by making the reader an unseen ob- 
server at an executive committee meeting in the 
office of the president of a selected company. 

Designed for reading by executives, the author 
has pointed out important problems and sug- 
gested rather broadly how they may be solved. 
The details are left to the technicians and tech- 
nique books to discuss. The result is a fast-mov- 
ing book which should stimulate some sales 
executives to look at their jobs with more in- 
sight. 

RICHARD M. CLEWETT 
Northwestern University 


THE MARKETING OF AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS, by Charles N. Davisson. (Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan, Bureau of Bus- 
iness Research, 1954. Pp. 958. $6.00.) 


As defined by the author, “This study has two 
basic objectives. The first is to determine, as 
factually as possible, the marketing process and 
the procedures used in the auto parts industry 
and to analyze the connection between these 
procedures and the marketing problems or re- 
quirements which are peculiarly important for 
this industry. 

“The second is to determine basic price struc- 
tures and to relate such price structures to (a) 
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the services and functions performed at the vari- 
ous levels of distribution, and (b) the patterns of 
competition characteristic of this industry. This 
study is primarily concerned with establishing 
and analyzing marketing and pricing structures.” 
The objectives have been attained. 

Whether this study was initiated by the Auto- 
motive Service Industries Committee or by the 
marketing staff of the University of Michigan is 
open to conjecture, but the financing of this 
comprehensive research project was assumed by 
the parts manufacturers and automobile parts 
wholesalers. The research and presentation was 
undertaken by the author and his associates of 
the School of Business Administration of the 
University of Michigzn. 

Serving as the projcct steering committee were 
Dean Stevenson and a corps of senior staff mem- 
bers of whom at least two men, Professor Clare 
E. Griffin and Professor Dudley M. Phelps, had 
previously written comprehensive and authori- 
tative studies of the automobile market; further, 
one might almost assume that the Business Ad- 
ministration teaching staff at the University of 
Michigan, 40 miles {rom Detroit, by its very en- 
vironment can hardly avoid the stimulating con- 
tacts with the automotive industry. All of these 
factors practically assured a thorough study and 
one which would be of value to the industry 
and of real significance to the academicians in 
the field of marketing and economics. 

The author points out that while vaiuable 

data were obtained from a variety of publica- 
tions, it was necessary to place chief reliance on 
field interviewing of automobile manufacturers, 
automotive parts manufacturers, fleet owners, 
and various types of wholesale intermediaries. 
Most of the field work was done in 19532, reflect- 
ing market conditions of 1951. 
- The study is well written and encompasses 
marketing and price problems of one segment of 
one of America’s largest, most complex, and com- 
petitive industries, the activities of which are 
geographically widespread. 

Recognizing that the average reader would, in 
sheer fright, run from a book of 958 pages, the 
author has wisely presented a synopsis of his 
study in the first 45 pages, and left for his con- 
cluding chapter a most interesting and scholarly 
presentation of price and price policy. 

The organization of the book is logical. Sec- 
tion one is entitled, “The Marketing Job To Be 
Done.” In March 1953, registration figures 
showed there were 52,259,205 motor vehicles reg- 
istered, involving numerous makes, and a multi- 
tude of cars whose age was identifiable as early 


as 1935, and 2 or 3 per cent which predated the 
1935 model. In 1951, 36 per cent of all cars were 
under three years old, 23 per cent three to nine 
years old, and 41 per cent ten or more years old. 
Whereas trucks and busses do not present a large 
portion of the automotive market, the hard usage 
and the heavy mileage that each undergoes makes 
them a far more important segment in the re- 
pair parts field than their number would indi- 
cate. With scores of makes and hundreds of 
models representing the production of fifty mil- 
lion cars, the task of the parts manufacturer and 
parts distributor is tremendous; only the re- 
sourcefulness of the industry can explain the 
lack of chaos. 

The nature of automobile repairs may be ma- 
jor or minor, postponable or not postponable. 
The average driver can well be classified as an 
optimist, having complete faith in either suc- 
cessfully achieving his destination without hav- 
ing stopped for advisable repairs, or else being 
completely confident that repair parts and serv- 
ices will be available enroute should misfortune 
overtake him. Operating under such conditions, 
time and place utility play most important roles. 
Price, while important, is distinctly a secondary 
consideration. Mental attitudes of drivers, cus- 
tom, and habits all have a bearing on distribu- 
tion policies and the price structure of repair 
parts as they are marketed through various out- 
lets. 

Section two develops the marketing structure 
and the major patteius of competition for re- 
pair service. 

Section three is concerned with the marketing 
structure and problems of selected major auto- 
motive parts such as anti-friction bearings, piston 
rings, engine and chassis parts, spark plugs, oil 
filters and cartridges, ignition and carburetor 
parts, brake linings and brake parts, exhaust 
systems, tires, batteries, and accessories. Some of 
these products must be available at all outlets, 
some at repair shops, others at oil and gasoline 
stations. The nature of the treatment for each 
subject is indicated by that for anti-friction bear- 
ings, which is as follows: 


Product and Market Characteristics Influenc- 
ing the After Market Structure 

Characteristics of Production Influencing the 
After Market Structure 

Competitive Implications of These Character- 
istics 

Basic Patterns of After Market Distribution 

Manufacturer-Distributor Relationships 

The After Market Price Structure 
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Major Aspects of Competition-Functional 
Pricing 


Section four sets forth the role of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer as a manufacturer and sup- 
plier of parts, a most controversial role in our 
market today. 

Section five describes the wholesale structure, 
characteristics of the wholesaler, his services, 
specialization, competition, and the question of 
costs. 

Section six develops the second purpose of the 
study, namely, competitive-functional pricing. 


The analytical marketing man will find here 
the problem of grappling with price and pricing 
in a way that is seldom envisioned in academic 
presentations in determining price. The concept 
that manufacturers “buy” distribution by ac- 
cepting different nets from accounts which differ 
in trade status is customary in this field, but not 
always understood. Economists in explaining 
price under various conditions of supply and 
demand refer to perfect competition as against 
imperfect competition, the former being ap- 
proximated in the case of wheat. The author then 
points out that imperfect competition should 
not automatically suggest that the conditions of 
trade are morally wrong, but that the character- 
istics of one commodity in one industry will not 
necessarily be adaptable to any other. 

In recent years marketing men have given a 
great deal of attention to price and price policy, 
even offering courses under that title. The chap- 
ter of this book presents a splendid case study in 
price and pricing policy of a sprawling industry 
composed of giants and pygmies. The wide- 
spread interest of the student and the general 
public in the automotive market creates a real 
as well as a theoretical interest in the subject. 

In the automotive field we find the question of 
price further compounded by product differen- 
tiation, brand identification, the intermingling 
of wholesale and retail functions, and the need 
or lack of need of marketing functions such as 
service, storage, credit, and transportation. 

While marketing costs as a subject was not in- 
dependently discussed, one is constantly aware 
that unless these are carefully gauged and evalu- 
ated, a parts manufacturer or a wholesaler of 
auto parts would face financial failure, for com- 
petition is exceptionally alert and dynamic in 
this field. 

The extensive and intensive character of this 
study makes it a real contribution to existing 
marketing literature. The findings will substan- 
tiate much of what the trade already knows, but 


it might well correct some false conceptions as 
to both quantitative and qualitative concepts. 

The statistical data are monumental and the 
interpretation and analysis of the marketing 
processes reveal exhaustive, painstaking re- 
search and most careful thought and analysis. 

This book can serve as a reference work to 
those engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of automotive parts, but it should also prove 
an excellent reference book for marketing pro- 
fessors, their students, and the economists, who, 
like Adam Smith, like to visit the market places. 

Mr. Davisson and his associates, the faculty 
steering committee, and the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Michigan are to be 
congratulated on successfully carrying through 
this large and most worthwhile study. 


THEODORE H. SMITH 
Montana State University 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY: THE 
STORY OF GENERAL MILLS, by James 
Gray. (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954. Pp. 343. $4.75.) 

General Mills, Inc. celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on June 20, 1953. This book was 
written to commemorate the event. In the pre- 
face the author states his goal: “to tell the story 
of General Mills in terms of its historical growth 
from small beginnings on scattered frontiers into 
a closely integrated organization devoted to a 
wide variety of interests.” It is written in a 
popular style and is not to be classed with the 
slowly-growing group of scholarly histories of 
American business firms, 

At the present time, the word “merger” is of 
more than passing interest; therefore, the story 
of a highly successful consolidation of a gen- 
eration ago may be of interest to today’s reader. 
Four flour-milling companies with operations in 
Minnesota, Michigan, California, Texas, and 
Oklahoma were welded together to form 
General Mills. The first half of the book deals 
with the operations of these companies (particu- 
larly the Washburn Crosby Company of Minne- 
apolis) prior to the combination and the reasons 
for bringing them together plus the problems 
involved in doing so. This information is of 
limited value to the student of marketing, al- 
though the explanations of the origin of the 
Gold Medal brand name and the slogan “Even- 
tually—Why Not Now?” are interesting. 

In the second half of the book, the growth of 
General Mills is traced. Portions are worthy of 
study by marketing people. Recognizing that the 
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growth of flour milling was limited, product di- 
versification became significant in company 
thinking. The promotional strategy used to es- 
tablish new items in the company line was 
sound and often inspired. To one nurtured in 
boyhood on the exploits of “Jack Armstrong, 
The All-American Boy,” the story of Wheaties 
(Ch. 11) is a fascinating tale of merchandising. 
The promotional program was centered around 
radio. General Mills claims some firsts: the sing- 
ing commercial (“Have You Tried Wheaties?”’); 
the children’s serial (Skippy); and the sponsor- 
ship of baseball broadcasts. Equally important 
was the establishment of Betty Crocker as an 
American institution and as a symbol for prod- 
uct quality (Ch. 12). Bisquick, Cheerios, and 
other products and their sales promotion are also 
discussed (Ch. 14). The remainder of the book 
is devoted to company operations and its rela- 
tionship with labor, government, stockholders, 
and the public. 

All in all, the author presents a rather gen- 
eral treatment, often touching on the journalis- 
tic style. Much attention is spent on detailed per- 
sonal sketches of present and past company ex- 
ecutives, which one expects to find in the ro- 
mantic type business history. There is room for 
a more penetrating and analytical study of this 
important company in the food industry. 


JOHN WRIGHT 
San Diego State College 


CASES IN MARKETING, by Lawrence C. 
Lockley and Charles J. Dirkson (New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1954. Pp. 332. $3.95.) 


In this little book, the authors present 83 cases 
in marketing. The cases are grouped into 12 
chapters entitled: marketing as an economic ac- 
tivity, the use of the case method, the nature of 
marketing, the consumer, marketing institutions, 
the retailing system, selection of product, pricing, 
selection of channels of distribution, sales or- 
ganization, integration of methods of sales pro- 
motion, and public regulation of marketing. 
Each chapter is introduced by a short statement 
relating to the subject matter to be covered and 
each case has appended to it from four to six 
critical definitive questions. There is a cross- 
reference table in the front of the book indicat- 
ing the cases which appertain to each chapter of 
six leading textbooks in Marketing. 

The cases are short, consisting usually of not 
more than four pages, and each describes a rela- 
tively simple situation. A large proportion of the 
cases have to do with small business. It is ap- 


parent from reading the cases that each is care- 
fully chosen and abstracted so as to present one 
or more marketing principles, which the stu- 
dent is asked to formulate. Thus the cases might 
be thought of as illustrating the principles, as 
problems from which the principles can be de- 
veloped, or as problems which can be solved only 
by applying certain principles which the student 
has learned. However, in many of the cases 
there is plenty of room for argument as to what 
principle is applicable. 

There are wide differences between the type 
of cases offered here and that contained in the 
Harvard problem books, and the two should not 
be confused. In the latter the student is given 
a mass of material describing a specific situa- 
tion in which marketing is involved. From this 
material the student must sort out the pertinent 
facts, determine the main issue, evaluate the 
probabilities, possibilities, and expedients and 
finally design a plan of action to meet the ex- 
igency. The general philosophy of such prob- 
lem solving is that the practice of solving these 
problems will develop in the student the art of 
decision making and thus enhance his compe- 
tence as a marketer. 

In the book under review, however, the cases 
have obviously been predigested and those ele- 
ments have been abstracted which will aid in 
pointing up the problem for the student. The 
usefulness of such cases in developing in the 
student capacity for handling the more compli- 
cated problems of actual marketing is open to 
some question, since they do not require or 
even admit the more rigorous reasoning in- 
volved in the solution of the Harvard type of 
problem. It may be argued, for instance, that the 
presentation of predigested versions of cases will 
have the effect of distorting the student’s ideas 
of business and, by their oversimplification of 
situations, lead him to regard “snap judgments” 
as the proper approach to serious cases. This 
criticism is of course equally applicable to the 
whole philosophy of teaching the “so called” 
principles. 

However, it must be recognized that relatively 
few undergraduate students have the capacity 
to analyze or even comprehend the more realistic 
type of problem found in the Harvard problem 
books. Most of them have had practically no 
contact with marketing and need indoctrination 
in the facts of business life if they are to under- 
stand what the problems are about. The almost 
universal method of giving this indoctrination 
is to require them to wade through the encyclo- 
pedic pages of a conventional textbook with the 
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hope that they will retain some of the infor- 
mation therein. That this method is dull, unin- 
teresting, and often boring to the average student 
attests to its general ineffectiveness as an edu- 
cational experience. 

There is little question that the use of Cases 
in Marketing along with a textbook in “princi- 
ples,” “elements,” “outlines of,” or just “Mar- 
keting” would do a great deal to “lighten up” 
courses in marketing at the undergraduate level. 
The fact that the cases narrate definite, specific, 
and concrete situations, rather than present 
vague generalizations sometimes true, enables 
the student to place himself in the businessman’s 
shoes, so to speak. He can thus see how the 
problem arises, why it is necessary to make a 
sound decision, how experience in business aids 
in handling problems, and the possible pitfalls, 
which await those who are not alert to all the 
angles. This is the type of situation which acti- 
vates students’ minds, stimulates their participa- 
tion, and adds zest to the classroom discussion. 
As this is the purpose for which this case book 
was written, it neatly fills a long standing need. 


EDMUND D. McGARRY 
University of Buffalo 


PRACTICAL DISTRIBUTION COST ANAL- 
YSIS, by Donald R. Longman and Michael 
Schiff. (Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., 1955. Pp. 423. $6.50.) 

In the preface to this admirable book, the 
authors say: “It has been our hope that the sales 
manager with only a modest knowledge of ac- 
counting will be able to see in these pages a way 
to get information he needs and will be pre- 
pared to use in reaching his policy and operating 
decisions. It has been our hope that the account- 
ant with only a modest acquaintance with sales 
management will find techniques of cost finding 
which he can adapt to his own needs to serve his 
superiors or his clients. It has been our hope to 
provide a satisfactory text for college use, so that 
students of marketing and accounting alike can 
become familiar with a new tool of great poten- 
tial for their later use in business.” 

All the authors’ hopes, in the reviewer's opin- 
ion, should be fully realized. What is more, their 
work should prove to be one of the year’s out- 
standing contributions to the fields of Market- 
ing and Accounting, for here, at long last, is the 
distribution cost analysis book that so many of 
us in both the practical and the academic spheres 


> marketing and accounting have been waiting 
or. 

Whether practitioner or teacher, can anyone 
question the vital need for a unified, coherent, 
and complete treatment of the methodology 
(and its rationale) of establishing unit costs that 
are meaningful and fruitful for effectively tack- 
ling the important and urgent problem of mar- 
keting efficiency? 

True, we have a number of individual mono- 
graphs, many of real excellence, that treat one 
particular phase of distribution cost analysis, or 
a special method applicable to a certain type of 
concern only, or an ingeniously abbreviated 
model of costing that may suit quite well the 
special situation for which it was tailored. But 
such studies have sprouted out pretty much at 
random, here and there, with large vacant spaces 
between, much as the upper branches of a poorly 
foliated tree. And if these branches have not 
grown as evenly and rapidly as they should, may 
it not have been because they had no real trunk 
to grow from—no integrated framework of logic 
and methodology? 

The great contribution of the present work is 
that it supplies this deficiency and, within its 
comparatively limited space, does it remarkably 
well. 

In Part I of the volume, Accounting as a Tool 
of Management, the first chapter presents a brief 
sketch of financial accounting, a remarkably 
clear, condensed statement keyed to manufactur- 
ing concerns. Chapters 2 and 3 deal with Cost 
Accounting and Manufacturing Cost Systems. 
Records, techniques, reports, break-even charts, 
basic manufacturing cost systems, and standard 
cost methods all fall into orderly relationship as 
these chapters unfold. While a chapter on manu- 
facturing cost systems may appear out of place in 
a book on distribution cost analysis, the fact is 
that it proves indispensable to a clear under- 
standing of the handling later on of certain 
basic marketing problems facing manufacturers, 
such as the question of whether a lowering of 
prices with a consequent estimated increase in 
dollar sales would prove worthwhile. 

Part II (Chapters 4 and 5) serves as an intro- 


duction to distribution cost analysis. While the 


ground covered here is quite familiar, the or- 
ganization of the material is done in a most 
stimulating and somewhat original manner. Of 
special interest is the treatment of the separation 
of fixed and variable components of semi-fixed 
(or semi-variable) cost functions and the applica- 
tion of machine methods to distribution cost 
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analysis, which latter subject is given a complete 
chapter. 

The heart of the book is in Part III, Compre- 
hensive Distribution Cost Analysis, which con- 
stitutes over half of the book. The chapter titles, 
given in their order, will serve to show the broad 
outline of the organization of the material: 
Marketing Functions and Their Searing on 
Costs, Functional Expense Records and Their 
Uses, Marketing Expenses in Relation to Prod- 
uct and Customer Characteristics, Simplification 
and Allocation, Profit and Loss by Product and 
Customer, Profit and Loss by Unit of Sale, Cost 
Analysis for a Manufacturer and Using Cost 
Analysis. 

In this section of the volume a comprehensive 
general method of distribution cost analysis is 
developed with an originality of its underlying 
rationale, a skill of implementation, and a lucid- 
ity of explanation and elaboration that can only 
be fully appreciated by actually reading the 
chapters. The originality of its logical framework 
lies chiefly in its central organizing thought that 
practically all marketing functions, taken indi- 
vidually, vary in cost primarily with either prod- 
uct or customer characteristics. Again, instead of 
first explaining functional costing and then de- 
veloping the distribution work sheet, as is cus- 
tomarily done, the authors use the distribution 
work sheet itself to develop the functional ex- 
planation—and with excellent results. Nor 
should it fail of mention that the numerous ex- 
tended tables and schedules used here (and, in 
fact, throughout the book) serve to show every 
step in the development of the costing system 
with striking clarity and concreteness. 

Of the comprehensive system of distribution 
costing put together in this part of the work, it 
can be said that its coverage is inclusive; that it 
can, if desired, be simplified in varying degrees 
within its basic framework; that it is highly flex- 
ible and can be adapted to a wide variety of situ- 
ations and requirements; that it is multipur- 
pose, i.e., it serves not only for product and cus- 
tomer costing but also for order size, unit of sale 
and many other costing objectives. Its principal 
drawback is that it is relatively expensive to in- 
stall and to operate, a not inconsiderable deter- 
rent to its adoption. However, where a well- 
rounded distribution costing program is desired 
by a sizable marketing or manufacturing con- 
cern, it may well prove itself to be the alternative 
that will bring the highest return on the invest- 


ment, especially if some simplification of method 
Is possible. 


A workbook, containing seven problems, sup- 
plements this part of the volume. 

The so-called “abbreviated” methods of distri- 
bution cost analysis are covered in Part IV. 
These methods are distinguished by the fact that 
their final form is developed immediately for a 
given costing situation without being derived 
from any comprehensive, theoretically precise, 
over-all framework such as that portrayed in 
Part III. Much of the original material on which 
the fourth section is based has been drawn from 
various published sources, more especially the 
National Association of Cost Accountants Bul- 
letins. The selection and treatment of each cost- 
ing case has been done with care. No effort is 
spared to draw out their every contribution to 
marketing management. As usual, the discus- 
sion is heavily fortified with forms, tables, and 
diagrams. An unusual feature of this part is that 
which shows how the cost records can be made 
an integral part of the distribution accounting 
system itself, if so desired. 

Distribution Cost Standards is the title of the 
concluding section of the book (Part V). All op- 
erations are divided into two classes—standard- 
ized and nonstandardized. One chapter is de- 
voted to the subject of setting standards for 
standardized operations; another, to a discus- 
sion of variance analysis for such operations. The 
treatment in both chapters is unusually thorough 
for this rather neglected subject of cost stand- 
ards. The final chapter shows the possibilities of 
developing controls for nonstandardized opera- 
tions, such as outside delivery and outside sell- 
ing. 

Within its limited space, the volume cannot, 
of course, touch upon all important distribution 
cost analysis systems now used, one such that is 
omitted being the department store system with 
its Cost Centers and its Production Unit Ac- 
counting. But there is hardly a costing principle 
involved in such systems that is not treated at 
some point in the present work and that cannot 
the more easily be understood and mastered by 
virtue of having read it. In fact, along with its 
great fundamental practical value, this book is 
at the same time in a class by itself as a basic text 
for college courses in distributive costing. 

In all, a superb book that belongs in ‘the li- 
brary or—better still—on the desk of every mar- 
keting executive, accountant, teacher of market- 
ing or accounting, and student of marketing or 
accounting whose interests or work are impor- 
tantly affected by costs and their control. 


RALPH F. BREYER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING: A 
STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS AND LIMI- 
TATIONS OF VENDING by Martin V. 
Marshall. (Boston: Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1954. Pp. 275. $3.50.) 

Vending machines have received increased at- 
tention from marketing students in recent years 
not only because of the increased volume and 
variety of merchandise handled but also because 
mechanical progress in other fields has lent some 
charm to the idea of mechanical devices, per se. 

Marshall’s study explores both the problems 
of present-day vending operators and those in- 
volved in new applications of vending. 

Part I, “The Problems of Established Oper- 
ators,” deals with the nature of the vending busi- 
ness (the business of operating vending ma- 
chines) and the principal problem areas of vend- 
ing machine operation. Some limitations of 
vending machines which are examined, in addi- 
tion to the obvious physical limitations of exist- 
ing equipment, are the inability of consumers 
to inspect the merchandise, the consequences of 
mechanical failure, the requirement of customer 
initiative, and the lack of many of the advantages 
of personal selling. 

“Vending machines are ordinarily profitable 
in those locations where the main purpose is 
other than retail sales of the vended merchan- 
dise.” (p. 60) Such locations generally enjoy 
traffic which is “captive” for a period of time. 
This period may be several hours (factory) or a 
few minutes (subway platform). The most suit- 
able locations usually lack enough traffic to sup- 
port a personal selling operation in the particu- 
lar items offered. Where potential is sufficient to 
support a nonmachine operation, the latter is 
likely to afford greater convenience and service 
to consumers. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
venders rarely, if ever, succeed in direct com- 
petition with personal selling operations. They 
may, nevertheless, serve as supplementary sources 
of goods at peak traffic loads and as primary 
sources at periods of low traffic. 

“Although the selection of locations is an 
ever-present problem of vending machine op- 
erators, there has been no concerted effort on 
their part to solve this problem through the de- 
velopment of standards or criteria. This lack is 
explained by (a) the newness of several seg- 
ments of the trade, (b) the operators’ failure or 
inability to analyze their own experience, and 
(c) the difficulty of developing criteria because 
of the many and diverse variables to be con- 
sidered in selecting locations.” (pp. 78-79) 


Greater recognition of vending machines as a 
convenience to both location owners and con- 
sumers has resulted, except in the case of transit 
systems and theaters, in less emphasis on rental 
earnings. As a result, operators are being forced 
to examine the long-range potentialities and 
strong points of vending in order to effectively 
sell location owners. 

Relative to most other types of retailing simi- 
lar merchandise, vending tends to be a high-cost 
method of doing business. Marshall points out 
that “. . . most operators have expense ratios 
in excess of 25 per cent with ratios of 35 per 
cent to 50 per cent and even 60 per cent being 
not at all unusual. Therefore, those who con- 
sider vending as a channel of distribution must 
recognize that high gross margins are required 
by operators.” (p. 122) 

The author reviews National Automatic Mer- 
chandising Association’s studies of operating ex- 
perience and presents some useful ratios such 
as stock turn, assets per employee, and machines 
per employee which are useful to vending man- 
agements. The outside observer would have ap- 
preciated the use of such criteria and others 
such as sales per employee, sales per square foot, 
and assets per dollar of sales as bases of compar- 
ing vending with alternative types of retailing 
the same commodities. 

In Part II, “The Problems of New Applica- 
tions of Vending” the author treats four case 
studies dealing with attempts to extend the scope 
of vending. Three of these deal with specific 
experiments in new situations. Each experiment 
is described and the results observed and evalu- 
ated. 

The first experiment concerns food vending 
on trains. The results indicate that from a serv- 
ice-to-consumer viewpoint, venders might well 
replace candy butchers in providing snack serv- 
ice to coach passengers. Unfortunately compara- 
tive income and cost data are lacking and tests 
have been too limited in scope and time to de- 
termine if groups of such machines either in 
coaches or in an eating area could replace the 


. more unprofitable dining car runs. 


The second experiment was the introduction 
of a battery of machines in the form of a “sales 
mart” by the J. L. Hudson Company for the 
sale of soft goods within a department store. Al- 
though other reasons contributed to the failure, 
a principal cause was the fact that the machines 
had little to offer the consumer as compared with 
other sources of the same merchandise in the 
store. 

The Filene experiments in the use of batteries 
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of vending machines as branch locations are 
carefully examined. A wide variety of depart- 
ment store-type merchandise selling around 
$1.00 was tried in installations at the Boston 
Greyhound Terminal and at Logan Interna- 
tional Airport. Purchases represented something 
less than 1 per cent of the traffic. Only a hand- 
ful of items were able to attain a volume as great 
as four sales per day. Only a few items purchased 
as gifts (Chanel #5) and emergency items (nylon 
hosiery and toys for amusing children while 
traveling) achieved even moderate success. 

The final case deals with proposals to use 
vending machines as a primary rather than a 
secondary means of in-plant feeding. The au- 
thor concludes that such an arrangement is un- 
likely to be successful except in very small plants 
or off-hour shifts. 

In each instance the author has carefully ex- 
amined the fallacies lying behind the proposal. 
He notes, at several points, that most proposals 
fail to cater to a known or probable consumer 
need for the type of service rendered by vend- 
ing. 

In general, “there are relatively few products 
having the blend of conditions which make pos- 
sible the application of machine selling: a prod- 
uct small in size and weight, having a mass mar- 
ket, enjoying a high rate of frequency of 
purchase, and truly a convenience item from the 
viewpoint of consumers.” (p. 215) Moreover, 
“other types of retail outlets and methods of sell- 
ing are more suitable to the selling of most mer- 
chandise than are venders.” (p. 215) These condi- 
tions are likely to limit the areas into which 
vending might be extended even if substantial 
improvements could be made in volume-cost re- 
lationships and the coin problem could be 
solved. 

The author concludes that vending will con- 
tinue to grow as a supplementary method of dis- 
tribution in fields in which it is presently estab- 
lished and that, although there will be some suc- 
cessful experiments with additional lines by 
vending machine operators, it is unlikely that 
the machine will be widely adopted either as a 
major form of distribution of new lines or as a 
new form of retailing suitable for use by other 
types of merchants. 

Professor Marshall’s study presents a sober 
evaluation of a segment of retailing and its 
future possibilities. His view that successful 
vending must have something to offer the con- 
sumer (usually convenience of location) for 
which the consumer is willing to pay in terms 
of higher prices, reduced selection, inferior as- 


sistance, or reduced product quality is well sup- 
ported. The fact that for only a very few items 
are consumers willing to pay the price mitigates 
against any widespread revolution in marketing 
led by vending. For most goods, it may be noted, 
self-service techniques offer the consumer more 
and cost less. 

The author has a few mathematical flaws (e.g., 
Ppp. 200, 201, 243) and logical inconsistencies but 
these are insignificant when measured alongside 
a sound appraisal of an often misunderstood 
marketing area. Some readers may also regret the 
author’s decision to confine his study to goods 
vended by movable machines to the exclusion 
of built-in venders (e.g., ice machines along high- 
ways). They should agree, however, that by limit- 
ing his scope he has made possible more inten- 
sive and careful analysis. 

Vending machine operators, existing and pro- 
spective, will find the book useful and thought- 
provoking. Students of marketing should find it 
a cogent appraisal of an often-misunderstood 
area. 

CHARLES S. GOODMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 


DETERMINING THE BUSINESS OUT- 
LOOK, Edited by Herbert V. Prochnow. 
(Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 
1954. Pp. 445, $6.50.) 

The staff of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has published (October 27, 1954) 
a report on the “Potential Economic Growth of 
the United States During the Next Decade.” On 
its first page the report singles out the book un- 
der review for both a compliment and an at least 
implied criticism: “Only recently a book was 
released, entitled ‘Determining the Business 
Outlook’ containing the contributions of over 
20 of the Nation’s foremost economists and 
showing, in the words of the publisher, how 
business forecasting can be most accurately 
done.” 

Mr. Prochnow certainly has brought together 
in one volume some of the leading experts in 
their fields and their contributions maintain 
high professional standards. If the book does not 
show “how business forecasting can be most ac- 
curately done,” this is all to the good. As the 
“Joint Committee Report” points out, the best 
work done today by professional analysts in 
business or Government should not be called 
predictions or forecasts because their very ex- 
istence—indeed the very fact that they are being 
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made or other autonomous happenings—may 
put into motion forces which lead to changes in 
programs and hence in the ass: _ions. A pro- 
jection on the basis of present ti.» .s, plans, and 
expectations showing a deflationary tendency 
for the next year conceivably might, for example, 
result in public or private program changes 
which would have the effect of preventing or 
softening the decline implied in the original 
projection. If this happened, the economist mak- 
ing the projection ought not to be accused ex 
post facto of having been a poor “forecaster.” 

If, in spite of the high quality of most of the 
contributions, the book fails to provide the ma- 
terial needed for a textbook or introduction to 
the subject, it is because the author has not set 
out a clear-cut analysis of the major components 
of the economy. These are, of course, Govern- 
ment, Business and Consumers. There is an ex- 
cellent chapter on Treasury operations by Wes- 
ley Lindow but there is no mention at all of 
State and Municipal operations. There is no 
adequate coverage of the balance sheet position 
(including working capital) of business and of 
the periodical surveys of plant and equipment 
expenditures. The same criticism applies to the 
book’s treatment of periodic analysis of con- 
sumer assets and liabilities and spending plans. 

A symposium by some 25 authors is bound to 
provide better material on specialized fields, es- 
pecially on specific industries, than a text written 
by one author only. But the bewildered begin- 
ner, facing masses of statistics, will need firmer 
guidance than is provided in the book’s present 
edition. But even if not a good text for begin- 
ners, the book is a significant contribution to the 
field and recommended as supplementary read- 
ing to students and professional market analysts 
alike. 


ROBERT M. WEIDENHAMMER 
University of Pittsburgh 


ADVERTISING IN MODERN RETAILING, 
by Carrie Mills Rowland. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. 268. $4.50.) 


This volume is a survey of advertising as prac- 
ticed by department stores, specialty stores, and 
shops. The author confines the discussion to 
stores outside the New York and other large 
metropolitan areas, drawing the bulk of the 
remarks from her experiences as an advertising 
executive in the South and Southwest. The two 
stores most often used as illustrative examples 
are Rich’s of Atlanta and Neiman-Marcus of 


Dallas. The book is written for three types of 
readers: the student, the retail advertising prac- 
titioner, and the retail store executive. The ob. 
jective of the text is greater understanding of 
the field for these audiences. 

In recent years there has been a dearth of lit- 
erature in the field of retail advertising; hence, 
this book is most welcome—particularly so since 
it fills a gap in the existing literature, occasioned 
by an emphasis on techniques rather than on 
clarification—the author’s forte. She, herself, 
states: “It is a book of generalizations. You will 
find no explanations of rotogravure or photoen- 
graving processes, or even hints on how to write 
a headline.” The book is enthusiastically written. 
It is descriptive rather than analytical: Although 
the title is general, the writer tends to concen- 
trate on “name” stores, soft lines, and fashion. 

There are 21 chapters: 2 covering the retail 
store and the implications of the term advertis- 
ing; 5 explaining the basic aspects; and 14 de- 
scribing the media available to the retailer, the 
fashion show, public relations, publicity, train- 
ing, and truth in advertising. 

The chapters on the basic management and 
control of retail advertising include Advertis- 
ing Plans, Advertising Expenditures, Budget 
Breakdowns, The Pattern of Advertising, and 
The “Personality” of Advertising. Although 
many of the mathematical connotations associ- 
ated with q@ch problems as budgeting have been 
avoided, thé discussion in terms of merchandise, 
seasonal needs, and their impact on planning 
and store sales is extremely lucid; and the de- 
scription of each step, as involved in actual prac- 
tice, is noteworthy. These chapters are recom- 
mended to anyone concerned with retail adver- 
tising, including manufacturers who coordinate 
their advertising campaigns with the promo- 
tional activities of retailers. 

The means for influencing the retail customer 
through advertising are discussed in chapters 
titled: Newspaper Advertising-The Retailer's 
Mainstay; More About the Press; Display—Sug- 
gested Selling; Direct Mail-The Personal Ap- 
peal; Airwaves—The Retailer’s Stepchild; Give- 
Aways and Supply Advertising. Each of these 
chapters traces the nature of media and their 
use by retailers. Particularly excellent is the 
presentation on color in newspapers. The his- 
tory of color, its development, and its tasteful use 
are well done. Also, the coordination of the 
store wrappings from a design standpoint, as de- 
veloped by the author, offers a superior method 
for visual identification and recognition for the 
store by the customer. 
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Finally, the chapters: The Fashion Show’s the 
Thing; Public Relations-A Place in Their 
Hearts; and Publicity—It Doesn’t Cost a Dime, 
treat of those plus activities of the store that 
identify it favorably within the community and 
to the trade. The five types of fashion shows, 
their staging and execution, and their purposes 
are admirably discussed. The importance of the 
fashion show to the retailer of fashion merchan- 
dise is delineated by the author, who says: “The 
show is definitely the thing wherein to catch the 
customer’s cash! It is a medium that presents, in 
living and moving form, the merchandise in the 
manner in which the customer sees it for her 
own use.” She sets the stage for a commentary on 
public relations by saying: “More than any other 
form of advertising, a public relations program 
is a personal matter. If a public relations pro- 
gram is to build and maintain sound and pro- 
ductive relations through interpreting a store to 
society, what goes into that program must evolve 
from a thorough understanding not only of the 
store, but also of the markets which the store 
serves.” From this point of departure, the public 
relations activities of two stores are discussed, 
tracing the similarity of the application of prin- 
ciples in accomplishing differently defined store 
policy objectives. The problem of store publicity 
is summed up in this way: “That the average re- 
tailer realizes the value of any type of publicity 
is attested by the fact that he constantly seeks it. 
That he fails to realize the extent of its value is 
proved by the manner in which he treats it.” 

Minor criticisms of the text are the loose use 
of terminology and the lack of discussion of co- 
ordination as a vital part of total store promo- 
tion. In the first instance, such activities as sales 
promotion, public relations, and publicity are 
discussed first as things apart; then later they 
are included as advertising activities, as indi- 
cated in the quotation on public relations. Also, 
the jacket states that “the book focuses on the 
problem of the small or medium size store out- 
side metropolitan areas.” However, in the dis- 
cussion, any store outside the New York area 
seems to fall in this classification, regardless of 
volume. In the second instance, the coordina- 
tion of all the prcmotional activities of the store 
is a problem worthy of extensive consideration. 

The chief value of the book lies in the counsel 
it can provide for those entering the retail ad- 
vertising field. It may be recommended as a lucid 
and colorful presentation of the subject for any 
interested person or beginning apprentice. In 
addition, it should prove useful to the teacher 


as supplemental student reading in the basic re- 
tail advertising course. 

JOHN E. MERTES 
University of Oklahoma 


AUTOMATIC SELLING, by G. R. Schreiber. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 195. $5.00.) 

A descriptive and analytical survey of the his- 
tory and current status of automatic selling 
(also called automatic vending or automatic mer- 
chandising) written by the editor of Vend, the 
trade magazine in the field, this volume gives 
the reader a basic orientation in this rapidly ex- 
panding method of marketing. While selling 
through vending machines is not new, its value, 
importance, and tremendous potential has been 
recognized generally only since the end cf 
World War II. 

The author has attempted to explore many 
basic questions regarding automatic merchan- 
dising such as: What products can machines 
sell? What is the present size of the vending mar- 
ket and what is its growth potential? How does 
automatic selling affect manufacturers and re- 
tailers? What are the investment possibilities, 
the costs, and the limitations of this method of 
selling? 

The book is divided into 16 chapters. It 
might have been improved by better organiza- 
tion. The first chapter is a history of the industry 
up to the end of World War II, and the second 
depicts the postwar growth in terms of dollar 
volume, number of machines in use, and prod- 
ucts vended. The fourth chapter, entitled “Why 
Automatic Selling?,” is really in the nature of a 
continuation or expansion of chapter 2 rather 
than an analysis of development of automatic 
selling. 

Chapters 3 and 10 seeem to overlap in some 
respects. The former describes the organization 
of the vending industry, highlighting the role of 
the vending specialist, a combined retailer and 
wholesaler who owns, stocks, and services the 
machines. The latter chapter cuvers in detail the 
duties of, services rendered by, and problems of 
this new type middleman. 

The fifth chapter deals with legislation con- 
cerning automatic selling and is a good chapter 
—well organized, well written, and objectively 
presented. In the next two chapters there is a 
discussion of the factors limiting automatic sell- 
ing—price, package, and consumer reaction—and 
the factors which must be considered when de- 
termining whether or not a product will vend. 
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For most readers, chapter 8, a detailed descrip- 
tion of selling service automatically, and chapter 
g, the history of styles in vending machines, are 
probably not as valuable as some of the other 
sections. 

The three chapters, 11-13, are excellent in 
their coverage of how automatic selling serves 
the man at work (industrial locations), the pub- 
lic, and the take-home market. The cost of sell- 
ing through machines (chapter 14) is well pre- 
sented, but the information is somewhat limited 
because comprehensive cost data are hard to get. 
For example, of about 4,500 vending specialists 
only three make public their gross sales and net 
profit. The National Automatic Merchandising 
Association released some figures in its Operat- 
ing Ratio Study which covered 66 companies .or 
the period 1947-1951. 

The next to the last chapter is a good one for 
the potential investor. The opportunities, pit- 
falls, and points he should consider are carefully 
presented. The final chapter is a detailed presen- 
tation of the author’s opinions concerning the 
future of automatic selling. 

In general, the author accomplished what he 
set out to do. He has presented a meaningful 
discussion of the field of automatic vending and 
its major problems. As a basic source of informa- 
tion, the book should appeal to the businessman, 
the salesman, and the investor. As a reference 
book or collateral reading, it will be of value to 
the marketing teacher and student. 


WILLIAM J. STANTON 
University of Washington 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING PRO- 
DUCTION (2nd Edition), by Thomas 
Blaine Stanley. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 216. $6.75.) 


This book has two main purposes, according 
to Professor Stanley: “One is to discuss as re- 
lated matters a number of the techniques of ad- 
vertising production which are usually treated 
in separate volumes. The second purpose is to 


make clear the extent to which the facts of pro- 


duction admit of creative use.” 

These were the aims advanced in the first edi- 
tion of this volume in 1940 and they have been 
repeated in the new edition. Probably, the 
author comes closer to attaining the first objec- 
tive than he does the second. 

Those familiar with the first edition will be 
interested in the changes in the second edition. 
The number of chapters has been reduced from 


ten to nine with the elimination of the chapter 
headed “Learning to Recognize Type.” Some 
of the material in the chapter which has been 
removed now is found in “Putting Type to 
Work,” which has been expanded from 25, pages 
to 28 pages. 

Chapters 1 and 2, concerned with “Visualizing 
the Appeal” and “Focusing Attention by Lay- 
out” are in effect reprints of these chapters in the 
original edition with minor changes to relate the 
text to new illustrations. More extensive revi- 
sions have been made in the chapters on “Using 
Photo-engraving,” “Using Lithography and 
Gravure,” “Getting Acquainted With Paper” 
and “Planning Printed Matter.” A total of 44 
new subheadings have been introduced into 
these sections. 

Approximately one third of the illustrations 
used in the second edition are new. 

As might be expected, Professor Stanley rec- 
ognizes the use of the “Scan-a-graver,” developed 
by the Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corpo- 
ration, and Photographic Composition. He fails 
to mention, however, that the equipment for 
these processes is available only by lease. A cer- 
tain well-known typography house in St. Louis 
also may question Professor Stanley’s statement 
that “photo-setting machines are still in the ex- 
perimental stage” in the face of this firm’s exten- 
sive use of three Intertype Fotosetter units for 
almost three years. 

The Technique of Advertising Production is 
an important contribution to advertising litera- 
ture since it brings together and discusses in fine 
detail the various aspects of production. The 
book probably will not serve as a basic text for 
advertising courses as they presently are organ- 
ized, but it is a valuable reference for students 
in many areas of study. For practitioners, Profes- 
sor Stanley’s work is an excellent reference man- 
ual and a source of advertising ideas. 

Professor Stanley brings to his work almost 50 
years of experience in the field. He is now pro- 
fessor emeritus of Marketing of New York Uni- 
versity. 

ELLIS H. NEWSOME 
State University of Iowa 


TOMAHAWKS TO TEXTILES—THE FAB. 
ULOUS STORY OF WORTH STREET, 
by Frank L. Walton. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Inc., 1953. Pp. 178 plus 80 
of maps and pictures. $3.50.) 


Worth Street is to cotton cloth what Wall 
Street is to money—the central market place. 


A. 
Wastin 

4 

Brie 
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This volume is an unusual one, a rather interest- 
ing one, but a disappointing one. It is unusual 
in that it combines a general history of the New 
York area with a record of many of the names, 
dates, and addresses of firms operating in the cot- 
ton textile market. If one is intereste? in general 
history, he is interested in the first 89 pages and 
in the maps and pictures. If he is interested in 
marketing, he will find in the last 75 a consider- 
able amount of factual information on the 
names of firms, changes in names when firm 
members change, dates of origin, and street ad- 
dresses. 

The book is, however, very disappointing to 
the student of marketing as it gives very little on 
methods of operation, almost nothing on the 
changes in methods of operation, and nothing 
on the reasons for changes. The author often says 
that a named firm was an importer or a whole- 
saler but he does not tell how either operated. 
He notes that A. T. Stewart built a magnificent 
marble structure six stories high in 1848—New 
York’s first large department store and said to 
be “the largest dry goods store in the world.” He 
does not say anything about the wholesale op- 
erations of A. T. Stewart. He notes that a cer- 
tain firm in 1850 was doing both a wholesale and 
retail business but fails to say whether this was 
the common method of operation or the excep- 
tion. 

One finds almost nothing in this volume of 
how the business of Worth Street was and is con- 
ducted nor of its function in the textile world. 
The author fails to state which firms are mill 
owned, which are store owned, and which are in- 
dependent. He skips the implications and 
changes resulting from integration in the textile 
field. 

Nevertheless, the book has some very interest- 
ing anecdotes and bits of information. For ex- 
ample, Francis Skinner & Co. of Boston in 1846 
opened a branch in the,Worth Street area. This 
action was frowned upon by other Boston firms 
as they “had been bred to believe that a seller 
should keep his goods at home, and allow the 


purchaser to come to him. . . . This bold move 
on the part of the Skinner firm in going to the 
customer was a milestone in textile distribu- 
tion.” (p. 103) 

The long hours and attention to detail of the 
early merchants were mentioned. “Buying and 
selling was the lifeblood of these old merchants. 
One eminent man with large mills and a great 
volume of textiles to sell prided himself on the 
fact that no two buyers were given the same price 
and seldom did any one buyer know the price 
another was paying.” 

The student who can fit such bits of informa- 
tion into his picture will find this book valuable. 


P. D. CONVERSE 
University of Illinois 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION IN BANKING, by 
D. A. Alhadeff. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954. Pp. 251. $4.50.) 

VotinG (Study of Opinion Formation in a Presi- 
dential Campaign), by Bernard R. Berelson, 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954- Pp. 395. $7-50.-) 

West AFRICAN TRADE, by P. T. Bauer. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. 
443. $10.00.) 

Pustic Poticy, edited by Carl J. Friedrich & 
J. Kenneth Galbraith. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration, 1954. Pp. 420. $5.00.) 

HuMAN RELATIONS IN SMALL INpustry, by John 
Perry. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 313. $5.50.) 

MINERALS IN WorLp INbustrRy, by Walter H. Vos- 
kuil. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 323. $5-75-) 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS, by 
G. Lloyd Wilson. (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1954. Pp. 755. $6.00.) 
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A.M.A. Notes 


HUGH G. WALES, Editor 


THE A.M.A. TEACHERS CONFERENCE 
Detroit, Michigan 
December 27-29, 1954 


An atmosphere of informality and enthusiasm pre- 
vailed at the teachers’ conference at Detroit last De- 
cember. A vote of thanks is due Schuyler Otteson and 
his efficient committee who did such a fine job of 
presenting an outstanding program. The committee 
also deftly handled the details necessary to make the 
meeting enjoyable to the 250 or more teachers and 
others who attended. 

Following is the program: 


Monday, December 27, 1954 
EXPLORATIONS IN MARKETING 


9:30-12:00 Noon 
*. D. Converse, University of Illinois, Chairman 


Physical Handling 
“Physical Handling in the Retail Food Trade.” 
John R. Whitaker, American Stores Company 
“Mixed Car Rates and Transit Charges.” Leonard 
J. Konopa, University of Pittsburgh 


- Discount Selling 

“The Discount House and Channels of Distribu- 
tion.” Franklin W. Gilchrist, University of 
Southern California 

“Discount Selling With Reference to Pricing.” 
Ralph S. Alexander, Columbia University 


2:30-5:00 p.m. 

VALUE ADDED BY MARKETING 
Robert J. Eggert, Ford Division, Ford Motor Co., 
Chairman 

Papers 
“The Value Added Concept as Applied to Market- 


ing (Institutions) and Its Implications.” T. N. ' 


Beckman, The Ohio State University 

“On Measuring Value Added by Marketing.” 
David D. Monieson, Queens University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario 


Discussants 
Carey P. Modlin, Jr., Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of 
the Budget 
Donald R. G. Cowan, University of Michigan 
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7:30-8:30 p.m. 
NEW INSIGHTS INTO BRANDING 
Edgar H. Gault, University of Michigan, Chairman 


“The Battle of the Brands in Canned Goods.” Rob- 
ert Cole, University of Illinois 

“Contemporary Brand Policies.” Nugent Wedding, 
University of Illinois 


8:30-9:30 p.m. 
MOTIVATION RESEARCH 
James D. Scott, University of Michigan, Chairman 


“Motivation Research—Its Promise and Its Limita- 
tions.” D. B. Lucas, New York University 


Tuesday, December 28, 1954 
9:30-12:00 Noon 
MARKETING THEORY 
Clare E. Griffin, University of Michigan, Chairman 


“Limitations of Science in the Study and Practice of 
Marketing.” Stanley Hollander, University of 
Minnesota 

Discussant: Rev. William McInnes, S. J., Western 
College 

“The Significance of Marketing Goals for Students 
of Marketing.” Reavis Cox, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Discussant: George H. Brown, Ford Motor Company 


Luncheon 12:15 p.m. 


Remarks by Thomas G. MacGowan, President, 
American Marketing Association 


1:30-4:15 p.m. 
ROUNDUP OF RESEARCH IN MARKETING 
Alfred L. Seelye, University of Texas, Chairman 


The Decision Making Process in Pricing Innovated 
Products. Thomas A. Staudt, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

Area of Influence of a Selected VHF Television Sta- 
tion. Fine, Westing, Knight, et al, The University 
of Wisconsin. Paper presented by I. V. Fine 

An Analysis of the Wholesale Channels for Meat: 
1929-1953. Paul Goelz, St. Mary’s University 

A Critical Examination of the Trade Practice Con- 
ference Activity with Special Reference to the 
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School Supplies Equipment Distributing Indus- 
tsy. David E. Wallin, Elrick, Lavidge & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Communications Research for the Firm Serving a 
Local Market: A Case Study. Donald F. Mulvihill, 
University of Alabama 

Involvement as a De‘erminant of Consumer Atti- 
tudes. David F. Miller, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan 

The Marketing of Green Coffee in the U. S.: 1935- 
1947. Elizabeth A. Richards, Leo Burnett Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

The Changing Pattern of Recreational Expenditures. 
Armand B. Weiss, U. S. Navy 

Determining Consumer Shopping Habits and Opin- 
ions. John P. Maggard, Jr:, University of North 
Carolina 

Marketing Mobile Homes. Taylor W. Meloan, In- 
diana University 

A Search for Standard of Quality in Evaluating 
Text Books and Statements of Principles in Mar- 
keting. Weldon J. Taylor, Brigham Young Uni 
versity 

Description of a Research Project to Study—The 
Development of New Markets. E. Raymond 
Corey, Harvard University 

Executives’ Associations, A Sales Promotional De- 
vice. Harold W. MacDowell, New York University 

The Marketing of Sugar in the Continental U.S. 
J. T. Turner, McGill University 

A Reconsideration of the Personal Selling Func- 
tion in Retail Establishments. Stanley L. Sokolik, 
Washington University 

Credit Insurance from the Policyholder Point of 
View. James G. Sheehand, Cincinnati University 

An Analysis of Credit Insurance. Mark R. Greene, 
Washington University 

A Summary of Some Principles of Location and 
Layout in Planned Suburban Business Districts. 
Gordon G. Barnewall, George Washington Uni- 
versity 

Downtown and Suburban Shopping Habits Study. 
John P. Alevizos and Allen E. Beckwith, Boston 
University. Paper presented by Professor Alevizos 

Consumer Brand Loyalty. Ross M. Cunningham, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


4:30-5:30 p.m. 
SPECIAL INTEREST SYMPOSIUM 


Thomas A. Staudt, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, General Chairman 


Advertising 
Vance Chamberlin, Fenn College, Chairman 
“Relationships with the Business Community in 
the Teaching of Advertising” 


Participants: 
David F. Miller, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 
James D. Scott, University of Michigan 
Kenneth Dameron, The Ohio State University 
Vernon Fryburger, Northwestern University 


Kenneth Grubb, U. S. Government 
Karl Krauskopf, Ohio University 
Robert Wentworth, Utica College 


General Marketing 
William Davidson, The Ohio State University, 
Chairman 
“Marketing of Services as Related to the Basic 
Marketing Course” 
Speaker: Ward J. McDowell, Michigan State College 


Discussants: 
A. J. Alton, Miami (Ohio) University 
Francis A. Babione, Pennsylvania State University 
Vant Kebker, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Taylor W. Meloan, Indiana University 
Donald F. Mulvihill, University of Alabama 
Donald L. Shawver, University of Missouri 


Marketing Research 
Ralph Westfall, Northwestern University, Chairman 
“Use of Cases in the Teaching of Marketing Re- 
search” 


Panel Members: 
Hugh G. Wales, University of Illinois 
Robert B. Miner, The Ohio State University 


Retailing 
Harry A. Lipson, University of Aiabama, Chairman 


Reports of Sub-Committee Projects: 

“Annotated Bibliography of Retailing Research 
in Colleges and Universities.” Edward A. Brand, 
Michigan State College 

“Visual Aids in Teaching Retailing.” R. S. Ray- 
mond, Pennsylvania State University 


Committee Activities Symposium: 
A. Hamilton Chute, University of Texas 
F. M. Cody, Rutgers University 
J. F. Fine, University of Wisconsin 
Kenneth Grubb, U. S. Government 
Robert R. Henry, University of lowa 
H. Webster Johnson, University of Detroit 
Samuel Leifeste, Northwestern State College 
Karl Morrison, University of Mississippi 
Richard M. Sielaff, Duluth Branch, University of 

Minnesota 


Industrial Marketing 
Alfred Seelye, University of Texas, Chairman 
“Future Goals and Past Progress of the Industrial 
Marketing Committee” 
Discussion by members of Sub-committee on 
Teaching of Industrial Marketing 


Interregional and International Trade 
Peter S. King, Indiana University, Chairman 
“Formulation of a Program for the Sub-commit- 
tee on Interregional and International Trade” 


Participants: 
D. M. Phelps, University of Michigan 
Robert D. Entenberg, University of Pittsburgh 
Eugene J. Torchia, University of Dayton 
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THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 


J. Hart Walters, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 
Charles J. Miller, University of Washington 
Robert J. Holloway, University of Minnesota 
Eugene Hesz, University of Detroit 

Howard V. Finston, Albuquerque 

J. D. Butterworth, Indiana University 


Selling and Sales Management 
Henry G. Baker, University of Utah, Chairman 
Theme: “The Significance of Creative Selling in 
the American Economy” 


Speakers: 

“The Power of Creative Selling.” Ray R. Eppert, 
Executive Vice President, Burroughs Corpora- 
tion 

“Is Selling Good for Society?” George W. Robbins, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California 


Business Census of 1954 
Albert Haring, Indiana University, Chairman 
Representatives, Bureau of the Census, AMA Cen- 
sus Advisory Committee 
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Responsible Tabulating 


Good research is not an accident. It is the result of sound assumptions 
translated into a well-designed questionnaire, capable field work, and 
a discerning analysis following responsible tabulation of the data. 


Our business is research tabulation. The application of years of experi- 
ence enables us to compile our clients’ research with accuracy, rapidity 
and economy. Here is how we put our knowledge to work for you: 


PLANS. METHODS <—Your assurance that the best methods are used. 


<Your qualified liaison man. 
<Your schedule is met. 
EDITING & HAND- 1BM_ MACHINE 
CODING TABULATION PUNCHING TABULATION Sse 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 


As you can see, our formula is clean-cut and realistic. But in addition it 


contains a principle, that of serving well to help foster good research. 


Barnard, Inc. 
A completely independent organization 


432 Fourth Ave. N.Y.C.16 MUrray Hill 9-6250 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF MARKETING in wriling advertisers 
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CASES IN MARKETING 


by Lawrence C. Lockley, Professor of Business Administration and Dean of the 
School of Commerce, University of Southern California and 

Charles J. Dirksen, Professor of Marketing and Dean of the College of Business 
Administration, University of Santa Clara. 

“. . . unusually well written and readable. Text material is chosen with care 
and organized in a logical manner. Theory and practice are well-balanced. Each 
of the 83 cases exemplifies discernment on the part of the writers, thorough prep- 
aration, and good organization.”—T. Dart Ellsworth, Editor, Journal of Retailing, 
New York University. 


Now in use at Johns Hopkins University, New York University, City College of 
the City of New York, Washington University, Georgetown University, University 
of Southern California, University of Santa Clara, University of Notre Dame, 
University of Maine, Northeastern University, University of Minnesota and others. 


Published May 1954, 332 pp 554” x 834” 
Instructor’s Manual (restricted) 


examination copies available, write to 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC., COLLEGE DIVISION 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 


now offers the following publications, which can well help make your 
sales management problems substantially lighter: 


1. Arithmetic for Sales Management, by Frank W. Hankins, Vol. VII No. 1 


2. Trends in the Selection and Training of Salesmen, by David R. Osborne, 
Vol. XI No. 1 


3. What Sales Management Expects from Research, by Robert F. Elder, 
Vol. XIII No. 1 


4. The Development and Pricing of a New Product, by Jacob O. Kamm, 
Vol. XV No. 3 


These are priced at $1.75 per copy in the United States; $2.00 per copy outside the 


United States 
KINDLY ENCLOSE REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


Address all orders to: 
. AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
1525 E. 53rd Street Chicago 15, Illinois 
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THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


announces the publication of two new monographs: 


STATISTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE KINSEY REPORT by Cocnran, MOsTELLER and TUKEY. 
The evaluation of the statistical methodology used by Kinsey and his associates in their first 
volume. This study was requested by the Committee for Research in the Problems of Sex of 
the National Research Council, which is sponsoring Dr. Kinsey’s work. The contents include 
Statistical Problems of the Kinsey Report, Discussion of Comments by Selected Technical Re- 
viewers, Comparison with Other Studies, Proposed Further Work, Probability Sampling Con- 
siderations, The Interview and The Office, Desirable Accuracy, Principles of Sampling. 

The monograph contains 331 pages, plus a foreword, preface and index; bound in blue buck- 
ram. Price $3.00 to ASA members; $5.00 to others. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS STATISTICS SECTION. The 
papers given at the sessions sponsored by the Business and Economics Statistics Section at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association in Montreal in September 1954. This 
volume contains papers on Pension Funds, Business Outlook, Interna inal Payments, Con- 
sumer Survey Data, Forecasting, Employment and Unemployment Statistics, Stock Market, 
Government Statistics, Measurement of Saving and Investment, Mobilization, Productivity. 
Approximately 250 pages, paper bound. Price $2.00 to ASA members; $3.00 to others. 


Copies may be ordered directly from 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
1108 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


A BOOK THAT PROVIDES A SOUND 
BASIS FOR SALES FORECASTING AND 
ALL OTHER BUSINESS FORECASTING 


BUSINESS FLUCTUATIONS 
AND FORECASTING 


By Dr. Carl A. Dauten 


BUSINESS FLUCTUATIONS AND FORECASTING is a new type of book devoted 
to theory and practice. It gives the prospective businessman the information that he 
needs about business fluctuations and the practical methods of forecasting them. 


This book has the most complete section on forecasting of any textbook in the field. In 
fact, it is the only textbook that places emphasis on the tried, proved, and reliable tech- 
niques in use today rather than on the selected theories and ideas of the author. 


A section is devoted to forecasting for an entire industry, and a chapter is devoted to 
forecasting for an individual business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Announcing— 


Marketing and 


Distribution Research 
x x Third Edition 


LYNDON O. BROWN, Vice-President, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc.; 
Lecturer in Marketing Research, Columbia University 


READY NOW. This outstanding textbook, used by more than 100 colleges 
and universities in previous editions, has been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date with the inclusion of much new material on important recent de- 
velopments. Here is a comprehensive treatment of the fundamentals of mar- 
keting and distribution research—its methods, uses, scientific foundations, and 
relation to business operations. It describes the practices of outstanding 
marketing and distribution researchers and brings together the findings and 
experiences of the research departments of leading American corporations. 


Among those using the previous edition are: 


Boston College 

Brigham Young University 
College of the City of New York 
Cornell University 
Creighton University 
De Paul University 
Drake University 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Johns Hopkins University 
Marquette University 
Northwestern University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Rutgers University, Newark 


Seton Hall University 
State University of lowa 
University of Akron 
University of Arizona 
University of Bridgeport 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 
University of Detroit 
University of Idaho 
University of Maryland 
University of New Mexico 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Tulsa 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
St. Louis University 


Villanova University 
Washington University 


THE BOOK is deliberately broad in scope, embracing all phases of market- 
ing and distribution research. It shows the many ways in which research is 
carried out and how the findings can be effectively used to improve the effi- 
ciency of marketing operations and to reduce the cost of distribution. Third 
Edition includes new chapters on sampling, motivational research and opera- 


tions research, setting forth all latest advances in these areas. 


—=THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


73 ills., tables; 606 pp. 


e 615 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10=— 
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ONE-SOURCE SERVICE 


to Save You Time, Trouble and Money 
on MARKETING RESEARCH TABULATIONS 


Here is an experienced 
organization that can serve 


you on any or all phases 


of marketing research 


tabulations...in an 
emergency, or for your regular wa’ ©, 
requirements. 
You may need coding and editing « :@ 
Punching Verification * Tabulating * Percentaging 


Preparation of Tables * Typing * Long experience in 


handling these assignments has given Statistical a thorough pe 
understanding of your requirements which is a PLUS you get a 
along with speed, accuracy and economy. c 
Remember, when you call on Statistical for marketing research ; 
tabulations, you don’t have to bother with hiring and training of _ m7 
personnel, or worry about equipment standing idle, hs i 
overtime, failure to meet deadlines, etc. i 
Whether you are next door or 2000 miles away, you can count on 7 
prompt, careful attention to your needs. Just phone or 
write our nearest office for full details. a 
s{c 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY Ss 


Established 1933...Michael R. Notaro, President 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOUIS | 
53 W. Jackson Blvd, 80 Broad St. 411 N. Tenth St. : 
HArrison 7-4500 WHiteball 3-8383 CHestnut 1-5284 
NEWARK CLEVELAND CMPORARY OFFIC: 
National-Newark Bldg. 1367 E. 6th St. 
MArket 3-7636 SUperior 1-8101 
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Typesetters & Printers of Questionnaires 


Specialists 


Serving the Best with the Best since 1937 


M. D. DANON PRINTING CORPORATION 


129 Lafayette Street New York 13, N. Y. 


Telephone: Walker 5-1804-5-6 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Contents 
Volume XLV March, 1955 
ARTICLES 

Economic Growth and Income Inequality Simon Kuznets 
The Cellophane Case and the New Competition G. W. Stocking 
and W. F. Mueller 

The Taxonomic Approach to the Study of Economic Policies A. C. L. Day 
The Impact of Labor Disputes upon Coal Consumption C. L. Christenson 
Spatial and Locational Aspects of Metropolitan Labor Markets William Goldner 
Organizational Structure and Pricing Behavior in an Oligopolistic Market R. M. Cyert 
and J]. G. March 

More on the Multiplier Effects of a Balanced Budget W. J. Baumol 


and M. H. Peston 


Reviews of Books, Titles of New Books, Periodicals, Notes 


The AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, is the official publication of the American 
Economic Association and is sent to all members. The annual dues are $6.00. Address editorial com- 
munications to Dr. Bernard F. Haley, Editor, AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Room 220, Stanford, California; for information concerning other ublications and activities 
of the Association, communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James Washington Bell, American 
Economic Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Send for information booklet. 
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Layout 


Third Edition 


This is a new and expanded edition of a thoroughly 
tested “how-to-do-it” book on the planning and pro- 
duction of all types of advertising and printing. Based 


By on the practical application of the principles of de- 
CHARLES sign to the creation of advertising and printing; writ- 
ten in concise, “down to earth” style; and containing 
J. patterns and procedures, that are as applicable to 
the small printer’s rough as to the art director's visual, 
FELTEN with separate chapters on lettering and type faces, 


this handsome, lavishly illustrated third edition of 
LAYOUT includes approximately twenty-five pages of 
new material. 


8Y," x 11", 69 full pages and 53 partial pages 
of illustrations, 180 pages, $6.00. 


Appleton-Century-Crofis, Iuc. 


Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Experience, energy and enthusiasm characterize our reports 
which are custom-built to the needs of each client. 


INDUSTRIAL, CONSUMER, AND PUBLICATION STUDIES, 


STORE INVENTORIES AND CONTINUING STUDIES. 


You are invited to ask us for consultation without obligation. 


Customer references gladly given. 


Kemp Researeh Organization 


MARKETING ANALYSTS 
62 East Avenue Rochester 4, New York BAker 2626 


Members of 


AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION + NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION - ADVERTISING CLUB OF NEW YORK - ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
OF ROCHESTER - ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - ROCHESTER 
ADVERTISERS + ROCHESTER BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 
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Ready in April... 
Basic Text in Advertising 


By DONALD W. DAVIS 


Professor of Journalism, and Chairman, Advertising Sequence, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


An authoritative, up-to-date and profusely illustrated textbook 
for introductory college courses. Written by a nationally recog- 
nized authority who was first an advertising man, this textbook 
reflects the author’s wide teaching and practical experience by 
treating all aspects of advertising simply and thoroughly. 


Current Readings in Marketing 


Compiled by GEORGE F. FREY and RAYMOND B. BUTEUX 
New York University 


This text contains up-to-date analyses of current marketing trends 
by top experts. Designed to supplement any standard text, this 
unique teaching-learning tool stresses the dynamic aspects of mar- 
keting. Scores of teachers have voted it an outstanding contribu- 
tion to modern teaching methods. 


Send for copies on approval 
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Picture of a man solving a tabulating problem...he’s calling 


WoeRKMAN for 
PERSONALIZED 
TABULATING 
SERVICE 


There’s more to tabulating than instruments and cards. 

There’s Service —Personalized Service. 

That’s what you get when you call on Workman to handle your 
tabulating problems. At Workman, there’s personal 

follow-through on your problem from the minute your call is received 
to the minute the finished report is delivered on time. 

Workman studies your problem, works with you to decide how it 

is to be solved, sets up the desired delivery schedule. 

‘And then Workman Tabulating Specialists follow through in every 
stage of the operation. The result: greater accuracy, greater economy, 


and on-schedule reports. For personalized tabulating service ... 


RAndolph 6-8250 - 109 No. Wabash Avenue - Chicago - Illinois 


TRinity 9883 - 731 So. Spring - Los Angeles - California 
MINNEAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK 


Calculating - Typing - Duplicating - Temporary Office Help 
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NEW TEXT 

MODERN MARKETING 

IN PRESS 

This exciting new book orients the student to the field by sharpening his awareness : ™\, 


of the ways in which the principles of marketing function in new circumstances. 


TWO NEW APPROACHES 


1. Emphasis is on the dynamic influences of marketing—the basic trends and influences 
that bear on marketing practices. 


2. It develops an appreciation of the problems of management in regard to modern 
marketing by integrating student thinking into the larger framework of manage- 
ment’s thinking, policies, and programs. 


Each chapter opens with a statement of several marketing principles which the 
alert, informed person should know in this era of business change. ‘The lively style 
points up the content and eases the student’s path. Illustrations with human in- 
terest—such as cartoons—enliven the text. The most recent advance treated is auto- 
mation and its probable influence on marketing. There is an unusual amount of 
“how to” material, for the student who plans to enter marketing. For the benefit 
of home economics and advertising majors material on merchandising is included. 


Ansther Unique Work 


by HARRY W. HEPNER 
EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


SECOND EDITION. | 
728 pages FULLY ILLUSTRATED $6.50 


This thorough introduction to advertising is presented in a clear, step-by-step de- 
velopment. From consumer research to point-of-purchase display, each phase of 
advertising is fully explained. The student is given a total picture of the organiza- 
tion, function and methods of the advertising industry, as well as a sound analysis 
of advertising campaigns in all kinds of media. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGraw-Hill 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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